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ON THE PROPOSED ENDOWMENT OF A ROMAN 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY IN IRELAND. 


Ar the extreme end of the last Session, to the great surprise and 
even panic of the few Gladstonian Radicals present in the House 
of Commons, Mr. Balfour announced, amidst the plaudits of the 
Irish Home Rulers, that the Government is minded to shortly deal 
with the much-yexed question of Irish University Education, and 
to settle it in a manner congenial to Roman Catholics. We are 
thus on the eve of a new departure as regards legislative treat- 
ment of this question. It is important, therefore, to review the 
attempts already made to resolve this particular problem and to 
inquire into the conditions which render it politic to depart in the 
case of Ireland from the educational policy which, for nearly two 
generations, English Parliaments have pursued. Such an investi- 
gation will incidentally clear up and justify an affirmative answer 
to two other pressing questions. Is it proper on the part of this 
Government to yield in this matter to the wishes of the majority 
of Irishmen? Is it consistent on its part to concede this demand 
while refusing the larger demand for an independent Irish Par- 
liament ? 

The history of the question previously to Mr. Gladstone’s Bill of 
1873, which wrecked his Government, will not detain us long. 
The endowment of the Maynooth Seminary for training Irish 
priests was voted by the Irish Parliament in an age in which de- 
nominational endowment was the rule and not the exception. At 
the Union the Imperial Parliament accepted this charge, and put 
it upon the Consolidated Fund. In 1845 the payment was in- 
creased to £28,000 a year, and in 1868, when the Irish Church 
was disestablished, and the Roman Catholics themselves joined 
with Mr. Gladstone in killing the policy of concurrent endowment, 
the Maynooth charge was taken off the shoulders of the taxpayers 
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and a lump sum of £370,000 was paid down to the college out of 
the funds of the Disestablished Church. It is often supposed that 
the Episcopal Church was the only religious body endowed by the 
State in Ireland up to this time. This was not so. As early as 
the reign of Charles II. an endowment, called the Regium Donum, 
was provided for sustaining the Presbyterian and Unitarian clergy. 
This charge, like the Maynooth Grant, was taken over at the 
Union by the Imperial Parliament, and amounted, in 1869, to 
£45,000 a year, when it also was liquidated by a payment down, 
out of the funds of the Disestablished Church, of a lump sum of 
£700,000. Thus in Ireland, concurrent endowment of religious 
bodies was the rule rather than the exception; and there is no. 
doubt that if it had fallen to the lot of a Conservative Govern- 
ment to settle the burning questions of the Irish Church and Irish 
higher education, it would have left the Episcopal Church and 
Trinity College, Dublin, untouched, and, at the same time, have 
increased the Regium Donum, and have provided an endowment 
for the Roman Catholic elergy and for a Roman Catholic Uni- 
versity. 

It was pointed out during the debate on Mr. Gladstone’s Irish 
University Bill, by Sir Robert Montagu, the spokesman of the 
Roman Catholics, that concurrent endowment was proposed by 
Mr. Pitt in 1799, when the English and Irish Legislatures were 
united. That statesman would have endowed the Irish priest- 
hood by way of rendering them dependent in some sort upon the 
Government, and thereby securing their loyalty. This also was 
the policy which Mr. Gladstone’s political antecedents had pre- 
pared the public mind to suppose he would adopt; and on this 
very point Mr. Disraeli, on March 11th, 1878, addressed to the 
House of Commons some memorable remarks. Speaking of con- 
current endowment, he used these words :— 

It was a system which endeavoured, not equally, but at the same time gradually, to 
assist, so far as religion and education were concerned, the various creeds and classes 
of that country. It had in its rude elements been introduced into Ireland a very con- 
siderable time back, but during the present century it had been gradually but com- 
pletely developed. I am not going to entrap the House into a discussion on the 
merits of concurrent endowment, for concurrent endowment is dead, and I will tell you 
in a few minutes who killed it. But this I will say of concurrent endowment, that it 


was at least a policy, and the policy of great statesmen. It was the policy of Pitt, of 
Grey, of Russell, of Peel, and of Palmerston. 


Then a little later on in the same speech, in answer to 
Mr. Gladstone’s taunt that the Conservatives had burnt their 
fingers in the communications held by them in 1868, through 
Lord Mayo, with the Irish hierarchy, in regard to the founding of 
a Roman Catholic College, Mr. Disraeli made a famous rejoinder, 
adding withal an exposé of the springs of Mr. Gladstone’s policy. 
His words were as follows :— 


The right hon. gentleman says I burnt my fingers on that occasion. I see no scars. 
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The right hon. gentleman opposite was a pupil of Sir Robert Peel. He sat in the 
Cabinet of Lord Palmerston, who was supposed to be a devoted votary of the policy of 
concurrent endowment. The right hon. gentleman suddenly—I impute no motives; 
that is quite unnecessary—but the right hon. gentleman suddenly changed his mind, 
and threw over the policy of concurrent endowment, mistaking the’clamour of the 
Nonconformists for the voice of the nation. The Roman Catholics fell into the trap. 
They forgot the cause of University education in the prospect of destroying the 
Protestant Church. The right hon. gentleman succeeded in his object. He became 
Prime Minister of England. If he had been a little more patient, without throwing 
over concurrent endowment, he would, perhaps, have been Prime Minister as soon. 


Trinity College in Dublin was founded in the reign of Elizabeth. 
All who have visited it will remember its stately buildings and 
beautiful grounds. It is the one institution which, planted by the 
English in Ireland, has flourished and compelled the admiration 
even of Roman Catholics, and it enjoys the distinction of being 
the only University in the United Kingdom whose degrees are 
recognized by the great Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
In these latter we have groups of colleges, whose members make 
up the governing body of the Universities. In the Dublin Univer- 
sity, however, there is but the single college. According to the 
idea of the founders, there were to have been others; and Trinity 
was called the mater universitatis because it was to give birth to 
other colleges. But the promise has never been fulfilled, and 
although insignificant colleges have once or twice been formed 
under its shadow, they have soon vanished again, so that it 
remains what it was at the beginning, the whole body and sub- 
stance of the Dublin University. Although many of their most 
famous men had been educated in Trinity College, it could not be 
expected that the Roman Catholics should be content with it, for 
until 1873 it was, by the imposition of tests and the exclusion from 
its endowments of any but Episcopal churchmen, the appanage of 
the Irish Church, just as Oxford and Cambridge were appanages of 
the English Church. This very serious grievance of the Roman 
Catholics, and also in a measure of the Presbyterians and Unita- 
rians, Sir Robert Peel set himself to remedy in 1845, and his 
remedy took the form of an undenominational University, con- 
sisting of three colleges, to be called the Queen’s Colleges, and 
located in Cork, Galway, and Belfast. These were handsomely 
built, and each of them sufficiently endowed to sustain teachers 
and professors in the several branches of learning, especial weight, 
however, being given to the natural sciences. It was supposed 
that the college in Belfast would supply the educational needs of 
the Protestants of the north, a supposition which has happily been 
confirmed by events. The colleges in Galway and Cork were 
destined, on the other hand, to meet the wants of the Roman 
Catholics of the south and west. The latter project was soon 
defeated by the action of the Irish bishops, who, before five years 
were out, anathematized these colleges as godless institutions, and 
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freely excommunicated such Roman Catholics as either accepted 
chairs or sought instruction in them. Prompt action on the part 
of the bishops was, indeed, necessary, lest the control over the 
higher education of the Roman Catholic laity should slip out 
of their hands; for that the laity were perfectly willing to ¥ 
go to these colleges the statistics of their opening years proved. 

In spite of the regularly recurring fulminations of their higher 

clergy, 1,536 Roman Catholic students had, during the years 

1845-1872, gone to these colleges—a very respectable fraction, 

and nearly one-third of all the students who had resorted | 
to them; and of these 1,536 Roman Catholics nearly 1,400 had 
studied in the colleges of Galway and Cork. In mentioning these. 
figures, therefore, in the debate on Mr. Gladstone’s Irish University 
Bill, Dr. Lyon Playfair argued quite correctly that, although it 
was true that Galway and Cork were much disliked by the clerical 
party in Ireland, yet that was not because Roman Catholics did 
not frequent them, but because they did. The result of this 
clerical dissatisfaction with the Queen’s Colleges and the undenomi- 
national education afforded by them was the constitution by the 
bishops themselves, in 1850, of a Roman Catholic University, the 
organization and teaching of which was to be under the direct super- 
vision of the bishops. John Henry Newman was made the first ’ 
head of this new University, and in that capacity delivered his 
lectures on the idea of a University. For some unexplained 
reason, however, perhaps because the tutelage of the Irish bishops 
was distasteful to one of his mental power and originality, he 
shortly resigned. If, however, this Univérsity should ever make 
its own and really aspire to the noble ideal which in these lectures 
he sketches out for it, then it will have amply justified its 
existence, and there will be no occasion to despair of Irish Roman 
Catholic culture, cribbed, cabined, and confined though it be by 
priestly control. Thus the Queen’s University failed, and failed— 
as all parties in the House of Commons admitted, in the debate of 
March 1873 on Mr. Gladstone’s Bill—owing to nothing else but the 
determined opposition of the Ultra-montane clergy. We need quote 
the words of Mr. Gladstone only on this point. After admitting 
that there had been latterly an almost constant decrease of Roman 


Catholic attendance at the Queen’s Colleges he said (Hansard, 4 
vol. ccxiv., p. 402.) :— 


But now I wish to do these colleges an act of justice. It is quite true that the main 
cause of their comparative failure has lain in the operation of ecclesiastical influence 
from the Roman side. This influence, however, has been accepted, appropriated, and 


made their own by a very large portion of the members of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 


And several members gave examples of what is meant in Ire- 
land by ecclesiastical influence in matters of education. Thus, in 
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August 1869, the Roman Catholic bishops met together at May- 
nooth, and passed the following resolution :— 

We reiterate our condemnation of the mixed system of education, whether primary, 
intermediate, or university, as grievously and intrinsically dangerous to the faith and 
morals of Catholic youth; and we declare that to Catholics only (and under the supreme 
control of the Church in all things appertaining to faith and morals) can the teaching 
of Catholics be safely intrusted. Fully relying on the love which the Catholics of 
Ireland have ever cherished for their ancient faith, and on the filial obedience they have 
uniformly manifested towards their pastors, the bishops call upon the clergy and laity 
of their respective flocks to oppose by every constitutional means the extension or 
perpetuation of the mixed system, whether by the creation of new institutions, by the 
maintenance of old ones, or by changing Trinity College, Dublin, into a mixed college. 

In a document of earlier date, namely, in a Pastoral of the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Raphoe, dated Ash Wednesday 1865, we 
read as follows :— 


The Holy Father sees the conspiracy (t.e. the Queen’s University) that has been 
organized to withdraw the education of youth from the influence of the Catholic Church. 
He invites us all, clergy and laity, to join with him in deploring that Satanic scheme for 
the ruin of faith in the rising generation. Priests and bishops, it is our duty to announce 
the grievous and intrinsic dangers of the educational system which, upheld in defiance 
of the decisions of the Holy See, embodies in our own Catholic country the principles so 
emphatically condemned by the Pope. It is expressly enjoined on us to use our best 
efforts to keep youth away from colleges of that description. Parents and guardians 
of young men are to understand that by accepting education in them for those under 
their charge they despise the warnings, entreaties, and decisions of the head of the 
Church. Adhering to the discipline in force in this diocese, we, once for all, declare 
that they who are guilty of it shall not be admitted to receive the Holy Sacrament of 
the Eucharist, or of Penance, while they continue in their disobedience. 


In regard to which Pastoral the late Prof. Fawcett remarked :— 


Was a more cruel, cowardly—he would even say a more inhuman—denunciation ever 
uttered? Why, this bishop could not have used stronger language if these parents had 
been sending a daughter to prostitution or a son to some sink of vice. 


Such action on the part of the minor bishops being found insuffi- 
cient to restrain the Catholic youth from repairing to the Queen’s 
Colleges, it was followed up and endorsed by a general writ of 
excommunication issued in September 1869 by Cardinal Cullen, 
the head of their Church, against all frequenters of godless, that 
is undenominational, places of education. In these latter days it 
is usual for the followers of Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule policy to 
reproach the Protestants of Ireland with refusing to amalgamate 
with the Roman Catholics among whom they live. They deny 
that there is any bigotry in Ireland, except among the Protestants ; 
and Mr. Stansfeld, M.P., repairs to Belfast, and informs the inmates 
of that hive of industry that they are unpatriotic because, being 
industrious and prosperous, they are content to be as they are. 
There is nothing, we are assured, except Protestant pique and 
pride of ascendency which can now stand in the way of complete 
solidarity between all sections of Irishmen. The Roman Catholics, 
we hear, are completely tolerant to-day ; they have cast aside the 
secular bigotry of their Church, they return Protestants to the 
House of Commons, they have allied themselves with English 
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Progressists, and are ready at a sign to fall on the necks of their 
Protestant fellow-countryman. What a golden dream of generous 
simple-minded Englishmen! What faith in the face of facts! A 
hundred years ago Grattan presented to the Irish Parliament a 
monster petition from the Irish Roman Catholic laity in favour of 
the united or mixed system of educating Protestants and Roman 
Catholics together. In that petition it was pleaded that “ the 
greatest misfortune which could overtake a nation would be the 
separation of the youth of the country into two classes, one con- 
fined to one religious college, and the other to a different one.” 
Fifty years later, in 1845, a similar appeal was listened to in the 
British House of Commons from Sheil, who said :— 

I coincide in thinking that education in Ireland should be mixed—I mean secular 
education. We must in manhood associate in every walk of life ... . and if thus, in 
our maturer years, we are to live and die together, shall we be kept apart in the 
morning of life, in its freshest and brightest hours, when all the affections are in 
blossom, when our friendships are pure and disinterested, when those attachments are 
formed which last through every vicissitude of fortune, and of which the memory 
survives the grave ? 

Alas for such hopes. Thirty years later, in March 1873, the 
Irish members were loud in their protestations that the mixed 
system, that is the system of education which has now for nearly 
a generation prevailed in every University of the United Kingdom, 
of the Colonies, and of America, was objected to not merely by the 
priests of Ireland, but by the laity as well, and The O’Connor Don 
pointed in proof of this assertion to the meetings held all over 
Ireland in 1871 and 1872, but especially to a meeting held on the 
31st of December 1871, in Galway, at which resolutions were moved 
and seconded by independent Roman Catholic gentlemen, and 
carried, condemning any attempt to force on the Irish people a 
‘godless system” of education, as a phase of persecution more 
intolerable than any to which their fathers were ever subjected for 
conscience’ sake, and characterising the Government Model Schools 
and the Queen’s Colleges as ‘‘ monuments of impiety and injustice.” 
(Hansard, vol. cexiv., p. 1782.) 

Thus we see the Irish Roman Catholic shrinks from and repu- 
diates all association with Protestants in educational work, because 
he dreads their enlightenment. Yet in England it is our common 
schools and common Universities which more than anything else 
bind us in manhood together, as Grattan and Sheil wished to see 
Irishmen bound together. What is it, then, that in Ireland causes 
and perpetuates the separation into two hostile camps of Roman 
Catholics and Protestants ? Is it wholly the pride of the Protes- 
tants? Is it not equally the very nature of the religion professed 
by the majority, which shuns all intellectual commerce with 
Protestants and obliges its votaries to place and keep all education 
strictly in the hands of the priests ? 
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Mr. Gladstone’s Irish University Act of 1873 was a last attempt 
to mix oil and vinegar, to bring Protestants and Roman Catholics 
into a common educational fold. In Oxford, since the abolition of 
tests in 1871, all the degrees and emoluments of the older colleges 
and of the University have been thrown open to all who choose to 
compete for them. Since that date, however, various sectarian 
colleges have also grown up and been affiliated to the University. 
Thus Keble was opened in 1872 exclusively for Church of England 
students ; Hertford College a little later; this year a new and 
handsome college is completed for Dissenters, and before long a 
Unitarian College will also be installed there, whose students will 
partake in all academical advantages which residence in Oxford 
gives. Thus in Oxford of to-day you have a large number of old 
established colleges, whose emoluments are open to all comers irre- 
spective of religious profession ; you have aiso a small number of 
institutions specially devoted to nursing and fostering particular 
forms of religious belief. You have the University embracing all 
these colleges alike, examining their students and granting its 
prizes and diplomas impartially to men of all religions, be they 
Romanists, English Churchmen, Dissenters, Presbyterians, Maho- 
medans, Hindoos, or what not. 

This was the kind of ideal of a University—and a very worthy 
ideal—which Mr. Gladstone intended by his Bill of 1873 to realise 
in Ireland. It was to embrace and educate all Irishmen irrespec- 
tive of creed. Asat Oxford the older colleges undenominationalized 
in 1871 contain the unsectarian students, so in his Irish University 
Trinity College, Dublin, and the Queen’s Colleges at Belfast and 
Cork, were to constitute the unsectarian nucleus of the University, 
but permission was given to Maynooth and the other colleges of 
the Roman Catholic University, also to the Magee Presbyterian 
College, and any others that chose to affiliate themselves to the 
reconstituted University of Ireland, in the same way as Keble, 
Hertford, and Mansfield Colleges, though sectarian, are affiliated to 
the University of Oxford. Each of these colleges was to send on 
to the senate or governing body of the Irish University one mem- 
ber for every fifty of its matriculated students, though not more 
than two in all. No sectarian college was to be endowed, but the 
reconstituted University was to have an endowment of £25,000 a 
year out of the Surplus Church Fund, £10,000 from the Galway 
College, which was to be abolished, and about £12,000 from Trinity 
College. Out of these funds and out of fees were to be established — 
various professorships, ten fellowships of £200 a year each, twenty- 
five annual scholarships of £50 a year, and 100 bursaries of £25 a 
year each. These prizes, moreover, were practically secured to 
sectarian students, or to students from the two Queen’s Colleges, by 
a regulation that no member already drawing money from Trinity 
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College should be able to draw it from the University. The rest of 
the scheme is best given in Mr. Gladstone’s own words. In intro- 
ducing his Bill, he spoke as follows :— 

I shall now proceed to detail the securities for convenience that will be taken in 
framing the constitution of the renovated University, which is to be a teaching as 
well as an examining University, but is to teach under conditions in some respects 
limited. It can have no chair in Theology; and we have arrived at the conclusion 
that the most safe and prudent course we can adopt is to preclude the University 
from the establishment of chairs in two other subjects, which, however important 
in themselves in an educational point of view, would be likely to give rise to 
hopeless contention ; and were we to propose that the new University should be at 
liberty to establish chairs in respect of them, we should be running the most fatal 
risk of introducing misgiving and mistrust, which might be fatal, with regard to 
the rights of conscience in the new University. The two subjects to which I refer 
are Philosophy and Modern History. (Laughter.) 

There was also attached to the Bill a so-called ‘‘ gagging ”’ clause, 
which gave power to the Council of the University to question, 
reprimand, or punish by suspension, deprivation, or otherwise, any 
professor, teacher, examiner, or other person having authority in 
the University, who in discharge of his functions may by word of 
mouth, writing, or otherwise, be held by them to have wilfully given 
offence to the religious convictions of any member of the 
University. 

Modern History and Philosophy are the two branches of learning 
to which most value is attached in Mr. Gladstone’s own University, 
and honours in those subjects are most coveted and sought for. 
To exclude mental and moral philosophy from the Dublin Univer- 
sity, which had been the nurse of Burke, of Berkeley, and of ‘‘ that 
thinking gentleman ”—as Locke called him—Molyneux, seemed a 
cruel violation of the traditions of the place. The whole scheme 
was as if you asked a Mahomedan and a Hindoo to dine together 
with you, and then excluded from your menu both wine and meat, 
for fear of wounding the susceptibilities of either guest. Nor was 
this comparison quite accurate, for Roman Catholics and Protes- 
tants alike were outraged that such a mutilated scheme of educa- 
tion should be thought good enough for Irishmen. The Roman 
Catholics in particular repudiated it, both through their bishops 
and their Parliamentary spokesmen. And in rejecting so curtly as 
they did a scheme which violated their scruples against mixed 
education, we must admit that the Irish Romanists acted very con- 
scientiously. For had they been willing to pocket their scruples 
and accept the scheme as Mr. Gladstone offered it, they might by 
now have had almost as complete control over the Irish University, 
over its chairs and endowments, as if it had been ab initio a Roman 
Catholic institution. A glance at the list of Irish colleges as 
enumerated, e.g. in Whitaker’s Almanack for 1889, will prove this. 
There are now affiliated to the Roman Catholic University of Dublin 
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eight separate colleges, which, under Mr. Gladstone’s scheme, 
would be returning sixteen members to the governing bedy of his 
University. On the other hand, of Protestant or undenominational 
colleges affiliated there would be probably not more than four—to 
wit, the Trinity College, the Queen’s Colleges at Cork and Belfast, 
and Magee College, returning altogether eight members. It is 
clear, then, that the Roman Catholics could have used the scheme 
in such a way as before long to have been themselves in a majority 
in the Council; and there was, therefore, some ground for the 
objection raised by the members of Trinity College that the 
scheme was one for enabling the Roman Catholics to swamp their 
college. ; 

That the Roman Catholic prelates rejected the scheme, in spite 
of its possible advantages, shows how immovable they are in their 
determination to keep education in their own hands, and to have 
a separate University of their own, in order that they may be able, 
as the late Mark Pattison put it, “not to conduct education in it, 
but that they may stop education at a certain stage.” 

With the lesson of Mr. Gladstone’s abortive Bill before his eyes, 
no future statesman need aspire to satisfy Irish Roman Catholic 
demands for higher education on any other basis than a scholastic 
or medieval one. The only proposal which would be assented to 
by the people who profess the grievance is the one which an Irish 
member, Mr. Heron, once brought forward, conferring on a purely 
Roman Catholic University a State endowment of £40,000 a year. 
This, then, is the claim put forward in regard to the higher educa- 
tion of Irishmen, that it should be exclusively in the hands of the 
bishops of the Roman Church. Thus the supreme governing body 
of the Catholic University of Ireland, founded in Dublin in 1850, 
consists of the-Catholic archbishops and bishops of Ireland, with 
an episcopal board of one archbishop and three bishops and a 
rectorial council, consisting of the rector and heads of colleges. 
This University embraces seven colleges and a school of medicine, 
located in Dublin. Every head of a college is an ordained priest, 
and the school of medicine alone is presided over by a layman. In 
behalf of this University the faithful make a collection once a year, 
in November, by which is raised a sum of about £10,000. The 
only practical form which Mr. Balfour’s promise can take will be 
that of a subsidy paid by the State yearly to this University 
of £40,000 or £50,000. It will be futile to try to attach conditions 
to the use of this money. The authorities of the Latin Church 
deny that even the multiplication-table can be safely taught except 
by themselves, and they will as certainly repudiate any scheme 
laying restrictions on their absolute control as they repudiated Mr. 
Gladstone’s scheme. They would rather have a small income and 
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clerical control, maintained in its integrity, than a large endow- 
ment and the presence on the board of control of a lay element. 

It is important to the followers of Mr. Gladstone, in their cha- 
racter as Liberals, to prove that their Irish allies are in the front 
van of progress, and that a Home Rule Government would not be 
the mere tool of the Irish priesthood. The present writer has often 
received the most positive assurances from English Home Rulers, 
who, in their turn, were personally acquainted with prominent Irish 
Home Rulers, that in any Irish Parliament the Protestants would 
have nothing to dread from the encroachments of clerically-directed 
opinion, because, in addition to their own representatives, there 
will be a yearly-increasing number of members returned by the 
Catholic laity itself, determined to oppose the clerics. There is, 
we are assured, in Ireland, as in Belgium and in France, a steadily- 
growing body of Roman Catholic laymen who despise clericalism 
and all its works, and the grumbling occasioned by the Pope’s late 
rescript against Boycotting and the Plan of Campaign is pointed to 
in proof of their contention. 

It will be interesting, therefore, to see whether a single Irish 
Home Rule member protests against the Bill which Mr. Balfour 
will probably introduce next session, on the ground that it will 
confirm the clerics in the absolute control which they have in this 
century won over the education of their flocks. It may safely be 
predicted that not the faintest protest will on that score be levelled 
against the Bill. Certainly the manner in which the Catholic 
laity submitted to be hounded by their priests out of the use of the 
Queen’s Colleges does not augur well for their independence in the 
future. A Home Ruler, writing in the Contemporary Review for 
August 1889 an article on the Papacy, admits, indeed, that— 

In no country in the world are the laity as faithful and zealous as in Ireland. Arch- 
bishop Croke was able to prove to the Pope that in his diocese 94 per cent. of the 
adult population regularly communicated. Unlike the rest of Western Europe, the 


democratic movement in Ireland flows in Catholic channels. The bishops are the 
leaders of the people, the priests the tribunes of their flocks. 


It is quite true that the late rescript offended some Irishmen 
and was as much ignored as possible, but that does not prove— 
what the English Home Ruler would fain discover—the political 
independence of Irish Roman Catholics on the hierarchy of obscu- 
rantism, as Mr. John Morley has called their spiritual authorities. 
Just the opposite. Unless the Roman Curia had been well assured 
of the entire and unshakable fidelity of Irish Catholics, it would 
never have ventured to check in full flood the tide of anti-land- 
lord fury. The mere possibility of Papal rescripts being thus 
addressed to nearly three-quarters of the inhabitants of Ireland is 
a grave objection to a scheme entrusting to that majority the lives 
and fortunes of the Protestant minority. To-day, indeed, it is a 
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rescript of a kind which those must approve of who would not see 
Irish society in dissolution ; but in the event of a Roman Catholic 
Parliament being installed at Dublin, may not rescripts issue from 
the Vatican directed against the liberty of the press, of conscience, 
of worship, and of speech? In countries like Italy and France, 
and Belgium, where there is an active anti-clerical party among the 
Roman Catholics themselves, the Church abates none of its preten- 
sions. Is it likely to abate them in Ireland where it reigns supreme 7 
A few politicians had the courage to grumble openly at the recent 
rescript, but who {would raise a voice against a rescript which, 
although it bore hardly on the Protestants, yet harmonised with the 
inborn wishes of the faithful. We would recommend to the study 
of English Home Rulers the internal history of Belgium during the 
last few years. We would equally recommend to their notice two 
tracts written in 1874 by the Hon. W. E. Gladstone, upon the 
Vatican decrees and Vaticanism, in which the writer advances and 
overwhelmingly establishes among other propositions the three 
following :— 

1. That no one can now become a convert of the Roman 
Catholic Church without renouncing his moral and mental free- 
dom, and placing his civil loyalty and duty at the mercy of 
another. 

2. That the Church of Rome has equally repudiated modern 
thought and ancient history. 

3. That she has refurbished, and paraded anew, every rusty tool 
she was fondly thought to bave disused. 

And in support of the last of these propositions Mr. Gladstone 
enumerates, with references, a few propositions, all the holders of 
which, he says, have been condemned by the See of Rome during 
his own generation, and especially within the twelve or fifteen 
years ending 1874. And, he continues, in order that I may do 
nothing towards importing passion into what is matter of pure 
argument, I will avoid citing any of the fearfully energetic epithets 
in which the condemnations are sometimes clothed. 

1. Those are condemned who maintain the liberty of the press. 
—Encyclical Letter of Pope Gregory XVI., in 1831; and of Pope 
Pius IX., in 1864. 

2. Or the liberty of conscience and of worship.—Encyelical of 
Pius IX., December 8, 1864. 

8. Or the liberty of speech.—Syllabus of March 18, 1861, prop. 
lxxix., Encyclical of Pope Pius IX., December 8, 1864. 

4, Or who contend that Papal judgments and decrees may, with- 
out sin, be disobeyed, or differed from, unless they treat of the 
rules (dogmata) of faith and morals.—Ibid. 

5. Or who assign to the State the power of defining the civil 
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rights (jura) and province of the Church.—Syllabus of Pope 
Pius IX., December 8, 1864; Ibid., prop. xix. 

7. Or who say that the Church may not employ force.—Syllabus, 
prop. xxiv. 

10. Or that in the conflict of laws civil and ecclesiastical, the 
civil law should prevail.—Ibid., prop. xlii. 

11. Or that any method of instruction of youth, solely secular, 
may be approved.—Ibid., prop. xlviii. 

12. Or that knowledge of things philosophical and civil, may or 
should decline to be guided by Divine and ecclesiastical authority. 
—Ibid., prop. xlviii. 

14. Or that marriage, not sacramentally contracted (si sacra- 
mentum excludatur), has a binding force.—Ibid., prop. lxxiii. 

17. Or that in ‘‘ countries called Catholic’”’ (? Ireland) the free 
exercise of other religions may laudably be allowed.—Syllabus, 
prop. lxxviii. 

18. Or that the Roman Pontiff ought to come to terms with pro- 
gress, liberalism, and modern civilization.—Ibid., prop. lxxx. 

Of course the answer of the latter-day English Radical, espe- 
cially of one who has perhaps “toured” with Mr. Stansfeld in 
Ireland, and made friends with Father MacFadden, will be prompt 
enough. He will assure us that the spirit of intolerance is quite 
extinct in that country, that the Roman Catholic majority desire 
nothing so ardently as the confidence and welfare of the Protest- 
ants, and that Ultra-montane ideas would be quite inoperative in 
an Irish Parliament. Here, again, we would commend to his 
notice the remarks of Mr. Gladstone, a statesman who, more than 
most, is skilled to feel the pulse of his age and to discern those 
deeper drifts and undercurrents of feeling, which, if little observed 
as yet, are silently gathering force to rise and disturb the surface of 
affairs. He writes, then, as follows :-— 

It is, in my opinion, an entire mistake to suppose that theories like those of which 
Rome is the centre, are not operative on the thoughts and actions of men. An army 
of teachers, the largest and most compact in the world, is ever sedulously at work to 
bring them into practice. Within our own time they have most powerfully, as well as 
most injuriously, altered the spirit and feeling of the Roman Church at large ; and it 
will be strange indeed if, having done so much in the last half century, they shall effect 
nothing in the next. I must avow, then, that I do not feel exactly the same security 
for the future as for the present. Still less do I feel the same security for other lands 


as for this. Nor can I overlook indications which lead to the belief that, even in this 
country, and at this time, the proceedings of Vaticanism threaten to be a source of 


some practical inconvenience. 

And at the close of his controversy with Cardinals Manning, 
Newman, and others, Mr. Gladstone delivered himself of this final 
judgment :— 


For the last thirty ‘years, in this country at least, Ultra-montanism has been very 
busy in making controversial law upon other people with singularly little restraint of 
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language ; and has had far too little of the truth told to itself. Hence it has lost the 
habit, almost the idea, of equal laws in discussion. Of that system as a system, espe- 
cially after the further review of it which it has been my duty to make, I must say that 
its influence is adverse to Freedom in the State, the family, and the individual; that 
when weak it is too often crafty, and when strong tyrannical; and that, though in this 
country no one could fairly deny to its professors the credit of doing what they think 
is for the glory of God, they exhibit in a notable degree the vast self-deluding forces 
which make sport of our common nature. The great instrument to which they look for- 
the promotion of Christianity seems to be an unmeasured exaltation of the clerical 
class and of its power, as against all that is secular and lay, an exaltation not less. 
unhealthy for that order itself than for society at large. 

It may well be asked, Is it right, in the face of such warnings as. 
the above, for an English Government, more particularly one 
opposed to Irish nationalistic aspirations, to endow an Irish 
Roman Catholic University? The answer is that it is better for 
Irishmen to be educated even on medieval lines, and under the eye 
of their higher clergy, than not to be educated at all. To simply 
throw open to all creeds the Queen’s Colleges, and Trinity College, 
and the English Universities, is useless, for even if the Irish laity 
were willing to go to them, their bishops would not allow it, and 
there is no one among them manful enough to stand out against. 
the anathema of his Church. They will not even affiliate their 
sectarian colleges to such a University as Dublin or Oxford, in 
order to enjoy its prizes and privileges. A Roman Catholic. 
college, after the analogy of Keble, strictly sectarian and located 
at Oxford for the use of English Catholics, is the very last institu-. 
tion which Cardinal Manning would permit. The fact is, the. 
Roman Church is aware that the development of the human. 
intellect during the last 400 years has been away from and not. 
towards a submissive acceptance of its dogmas. It cannot there- 
fore trust its youth to face this development anywhere or in any 
way. It cannot be open-minded, it cannot follow the lead of 
ideas, but must keep its sons in a seminary where it can spoon-- 
feed them with little doses of knowledge, from which all leaven. 
and suggestion of heresy has been carefully extracted. Still, facts. 
are stubborn things, and must be faced by politicians, and if 
existing educational advantages are obstinately refused by Irish 
Roman Catholics, we must provide them with others which they 
will not neglect, on the principle that half a loaf is better than 
none. We can only hope that, man being a rational being at the. 
bottom, the light of his reason will at length prevail, even in a 
retrograde University. Many of the most active minds in the past 
issued from schools and Universities where dogma and authority 
were rampant. The very reaction against the narrowness of their 
surroundings made such minds manful, and potent to break 
through the bonds which enthralled the learning and circumscribed 
the reasoning of the schoolmen. 
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For the rest, the very necessity of making this concession to 
Irish Roman Catholics proves the justness of withholding from them 
Home Rule. Let them cramp their own intellects if they cannot 
be prevented from doing so, but do not provide them with a 
machinery for enthralling the minds and actions of others who 
joined in that liberating movement of the human intellect which 
we know historically as the Reformation, and which is the supreme 
factor in modern progress which England and Germany have 
secured to mankind. Doubtless this process of emancipation of 
the mind is not quite complete. Many Protestants have even yet 
not fully realised that truth is its own reward, and should be 
sought without theological arriére pensée; the Reformation is not yet 
ended, nor will be until the critical spirit is freely allowed to mould 
all forms of human belief and knowledge. Still, all the reformed 
churches have given in their allegiance to the principle of private 
judgment and free research. The Latin Church alone of Western 
religious bodies meets this principle with a non-posswmus and 
extra ecclesiam nulla salus. The result is that where, as in Spain, 
it has been successful in stamping out the modern spirit, its 
ecclesiastics absolutely wallow in ignorance. 

As regards political consistency, a Conservative Government can 
hardly be assailed for endowing a Roman Catholic University in 
Ireland. Lord Beaconsfield, in March 1878, excused himself to 
the Queen for refusing to take office because the Parliament then 
sitting had adopted the policy of disendowment instead of con- 
current endowment, to which he was attached, and in answering 
Mr. Disraeli’s attack on his Irish University Bill, Mr. Gladstone 
used these words of his great opponent :— 

It will be remembered that even at this moment, and in the year in which we live, 
the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) dwells with such fervour and such fondness 
upon the recollection of the past history of this scheme, that I appeal to any man 
whether it is not still a living idea in his mind—whether he does not still seem to 
cherish in his breast the hope that it may be given to him to revive it and make ita 
practical reality. 

Those who care to read Mr. Gladstone’s speeches on that occa- 
sion, will meet with many emphatic protests that he at least 
would never initiate or consent to any denominational endowment 
in Ireland. Mr. Osborne Morgan also said, “‘ he would never con- 
sent to vote a penny of the public money for endowing a Roman 
Catholic University, which, from the very nature of things, must 
become a nest and nucleus of Popish propaganda.” (Hansard, vol. 
ecxiv., p. 1227.) Lord Hartington confessed himself to be quite 
open-minded on the point, and willing to vote for such a measure 
if nothing else could be done. Sir William Harcourt, of course, 
would not feel hampered now by his utterances then. Of the other 
politicians who have risen into prominence since those days (1873), 
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Mr. Morley glanced kindly at the idea of a Roman Catholic Uni- 
versity for Ireland, in his work on Compromise (p. 43), published 
in 1874; and Mr. Chamberlain declared himself in favour of such 
a measure ten years.ago. It remains to notice those politicians, 
like Dr. Wallace of Edinburgh, and the editor of the Scottish 
Leader, who aver that, while it may be quite right and proper for 
an Irish Parliament to endow a sectarian University, it is dishonest 
for an English Parliament to do so. If Dr. Wallace merely means 
that it is dishonest for the average Gladstonian Radical, who is on 
principle opposed to all endowment of sects, to vote for such a 
scheme, then we agree with him. If that is all, he can satisfy his 
conscience by sturdily opposing it. But he cannot blame the 
Unionists, who do not in this instance share his scruples, if they 
vote for such an endowment. When, however, he adds in the 
same breath that an Irish Parliament may fittingly pass such a 
measure, is he not trying to keep up the appearance of saving his 
conscience, while he really violates it in hope of pleasing his 
Trish allies? And it is doubtful whether, after all, the argument 
will please them. For what are its implications? Firstly, that 
they must wait for their University—perhaps, until the Greek 
Kalends arrive; and, secondly, that the principles of legislation 
which will prevail in an Irish Parliament will be so different from 
those which hold good in the British Parliament, that what is 
wrong and dishonest for the latter to do will be right and honest 
for the former. This is really the doctrine of those who contend 
that a measure endowing Roman Catholics would be right ‘‘ at two 
removes,” and in an Irish House; whereas, it is wrong “at one 
remove, and in an English. That the Protestants are few in 
Ireland, but many in England, does not affect the principle in- 
volved. It may, of course, make it expedient to endow a Catholic 
University in Ireland, because it is wanted there, and is not 
wanted in England; but this expediency, if admitted—and 
Dr. Wallace seems to admit it—binds any Legislature what- 
ever which undertakes to legislate for Ireland, binds a West- 
minster House of Commons equally with a Dublin House of 
Commons. If, on the other hand, an Act endowing a sect in 
Ireland is wrong at all, and an improper one for our Parliament to 
vote, it can only be so because it is unfair to other sects who do 
not share in its advantages. That is why Dr. Wallace disapproves 
of his Established Kirk. Does, then, the unfairness and oppressive- 
ness of the measure vanish because an Irish, or a Kamtchatkan, 
or any other Legislature—except the British—pass it? What a 
weapon Dr. Wallace is herein forging for the Protestant minority 
in his meditated Irish House! Will they not be able to say of 
such a measure, “the English Liberals were opposed to it, as 
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unfair and behind the age; we are Liberals, we oppose it, too, on 
the same grounds.” Dr. Wallace forgets, too, that the measure 
can be safely and easily passed in an Imperial House of Commons, 
because then it is an act of grace to the minority, a free concession 
made by an overwhelming Protestant majority. In an Irish 
Parliament, however, it might be made to wear the aspect of an 
injurious measure passed by a Catholic majority in their own 
selfish behalf at the expense and against the wishes of a Protestant 
minority. Did not Mr. Gladstone in his Home Rule Bill seek to 
avert such disputes in an Irish House, by depriving it for ever of 
the power to make sectarian endowments ? Indeed, when we turn 
to Mr. Gladstone’s Bill of 1885—the only definite and tangible 


scheme of Home Rule which has as yet been announced—and find 


that by its clauses it was expressly taken out of the power of 
the proposed Irish Parliament ever to endow with State money 
any church or sectarian establishment,* it begins to look very much 
as if this doctrine of the English Home Rulers—that it is quite 
right to endow Roman Catholic at two removes, but quite wrong 
to do it at one—were, after all, not the reasoned utterance of 
statesmen, but the incoherent talk of partisans who are baffled 
and annoyed at finding that their political rivals have hit on a 
legitimate Irish grievance, and mean to apply to it a legitimate 
remedy. 


* Among the exclusions from and restrictions upon the powers of the future Irish 
Parliament insisted on by Mr. Gladstone’s Bill of 1885 were the following :— 

1. This Parliament was not to be competent to pass Acts respecting the endowment 

or establishment of any religion. 

2. It was not ever to attach any disabilities to or confer any advantages on the pro- 

fession of any particular religion. 

These provisions were clearly destined by their author, Mr. Gladstone, to prevent 
the endowment of a Roman Catholic University by an Irish Parliament. It illustrates 
the ‘‘ development ” of Home Rule dogmas, that many of Mr. Gladstone’s followers are 
already found to express their willingness to entrust to an Irish Parliament functions 
which Mr. Gladstone would have withheld and, in deference to Mr. Davitt, to throw to 
the winds safeguards which he considered indispensable. What an unnatural alliance 
is this, of which English politics now presents the spectacle, between English Liberals 
on the one hand and on the other of that section of the Irish people which, through its 
journals and its orators, has shown itself to be violently opposed to freedom and to 
legitimate national aspirations wherever, as in Italy, those causes are really at stake. 


F. C. ConyBEARE. 
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Fuvctuations of taste in fiction seem even more capricious than 
in general literature, and vicissitudes of fame more certain. 
Where are the novels of yester year? A work of fiction suddenly 
becomes the rage; perhaps Mr. Gladstone has quoted it. Next 
year its glory has passed away, short-lived as that statesman’s 
most solemn convictions. The tide of a great novelist’s reputation 
may not ebb and flow quite so swiftly as this, but still it is subject 
to a moon which refuses to be regulated by the almanack. Among 
other lunar phenomena, we have all been familiar during the last 
two or three years with a more or less articulate reaction against 
George Eliot. On the whole, if we except some characteristic 
explosions of Mr. Ruskin’s, the chorus of cavilling has issued 
mostly from very small throats; but it is not very long since so 
able a writer as Mr. Frederic Harrison—from whom hostile post- 
humous criticism of George Eliot did not come very gracefully, 
considering his friendly relations with her during her. lifetime— 
made in one of the Reviews a rather insidious attack upon her 
fame, under the guise and profession of an admiring commentator. 
George Eliot’s laborious painstaking was disparagingly set over 
against the lordly ease with which Scott did his work. Sir Walter 
throwing off his two or three chapters before breakfast was held up 
to the reverence of an age that suffers from nervous exhaustion and 
is languid of mornings. Well, the present writer is prepared to 
back his own enthusiasm for Scott against anybody’s, but then we 
all know that the great wizard was rather apt to be unequal, and 
that he has chapters which might perhaps have been better written 
if he had had his breakfast first. We are concerned primarily with 
results, not methods. No doubt it is interesting to remember that 
Beckford wrote a volume at a sitting, and that Gray kept tinkering 
away for some years at a few immortal stanzas, but I do not know 
that the intrinsic value of ‘“‘ Vathek”’ is enhanced, or that of the 
*‘EKlegy” depreciated, by a knowledge of these circumstances. 
George Eliot, we know, sometimes sat in her writing-room a whole 
day and only produced a few sentences, and of course a certain 
type of critic discovers signs of limitation or lassitude in this ; 
but, really, a knack of writing with vast abundance and fluency is 
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extremely common, and an occasional ability to turn out only a 
few sentences in the course of an entire day is a gift one could 
almost wish more widely diffused. Another sad sign of inferiority, 
however, is discovered in George Eliot: it seems she was subject to 
the ordinary humiliating conditions which entail upon buman 
minds the necessity of acquiring knowledge before they can impart 
or otherwise use it. In Mr. Frederic Harrison’s opinion, it seems to 
detract from her title to greatness that she went to Florence and 
deliberately crammed for Romola. He seems to think she ought 
to have known all about Savonarola and the rest from her cradle, 
by the intuition of genius. Granting that she crammed, what 
then? For us the important matter is that she crammed to 
splendid purpose. 

It has been settled, however, by critics without one per cent. 
of Mr. Frederic Harrison’s ability or knowledge, that George 
Eliot’s novels are fatally deficient in ‘‘ vigorous action.” Indeed 
“‘action”—I quote from an article in the Westminster Review— 
was “‘ subordinated to reflection ” by the authoress of Romola, and 
analysis substituted for direct delineation. On the whole, some of 
us still think that George Eliot’s ‘‘ analysis ” will compare favour- 
ably with a good deal that passes in some authors for synthesis, 
and that her “reflection” is quite as truly vigorous as their 
“action.” Remembering Mrs. Poyser and Maggie Tulliver, and 
Tito Melema and Mr. Bulstrode—yes, and a hundred other 
imperishable figures—we even cling, some of us, to an old impres- 
sion that besides analysing motives she has painted portraits, and 
that although she may have been guilty of dissecting human 
beings it can at least be claimed for her that she had also created 
them. Will these wonderful critical gentlemen, however, kindly 
explain by what authoritative canon of taste it has ever been 
decided that a novelist may not legitimately pause here and there 
to give us his private comments—may not step aside, when he 
chooses, and play the part of chorus to his own drama—at least 
if his comments are masterly and his chorus a noble strain ? 
And really, setting aside the wisdom of life with which it teems, 
when one thinks of the opulence of material, the mere mass of 
story, in such a book as Adam Bede, when one thinks of the 
tragedy of passion and error and fate in it, the exquisite comedy 
of humours and manners, the play and movement of circumstance, 
the sweeping tide of event, this wretched gabble about George Eliot 
as a writer in whom “ action is subordinated to reflection’ would 
move one’s wrath if it were not so ineffably silly and inane. 

But, apparently, as reviewers pipe so novelists dance; and the 
more their dance resembles that of St. Vitus the better a certain 
company of pipers are pleased. Mr. Robert Buchanan’s novels— 
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always excepting The Shadow of the Sword, a work of real if 
somewhat distempered power—are typical examples of stories 
produced in response to this vulgar clamour for ‘‘ movement” of 
any sort, no matter how spasmodic, and “‘ action”’ at any cost, no 
matter what sacrifice of nature and the verities. The incidents 
are like a series of jerks and jolts. It is narrative in a state of 
perpetual precipitation. Readers who like this sort of thing will 
tell you that they want “go” in a novel; what they really mean 
is “rush.” They, of course, are untroubled by any longing to 
rest by the way in the shade of woodlands or beside some quiet 
stream. They find, or at least seek, their happiness as that great 
modern portent the bicyclist seeks it, who flies through the land at 
some eighty miles a day, glorious in dust and perspiration—doubled 
up in a posture that suggests nothing so much as the attitude of a 
fried whiting—and with no desire save eternally to be somewhere 
else. Novels like Foxglove Manor and The Martyrdom of Madeline 
have sufficiently unpleasant features, which need not be dwelt upon 
here, but in reading these books one still feels—or at least remem- 
bers—that they are by a man of talent who has done some good 
things before and may live to rediscover his better powers and do 
good things again. In such a book, however, as Stormy Waters, 
we have the melancholy spectacle of abilities not so much misused 
as positively abnegated in the service of a public which does not 
want beauty, does not want dignity, does not want wisdom or 
charm or style, but does above all things want velocity. Of course 
there are critics at hand—apostles of the “‘ vigorous action ”’ creed 
—who are ready to praise such novels on the ground that they 
have the merit of keeping one’s attention awake. Possibly they 
have; so has the treadmill. The truth is, in reading this class of 
books, our sensations are such as a man might experience if his 
legs and arms had set up on their own account, independent of 
the volition of their proprietor, who could only look on dismayed 
while his members rioted in open and unchecked revolt. Yet 
these are the novels of movement. This is the literature of vigour 
and virility. This is full-blooded fiction. 

Yes, plethoric fiction. But how about the opposite variety? For, 
alas, we suffer from both extremes, and of the two morbid con- 
ditions, the over-sanguine and the anemic, it is hard to say which 
is the worse or the more inveterate. Plethora may, to some 
extent, be treated by blood-letting. Anzmia is not so easy to put 
right. Who that has read the novels of Mr. James and Mr. 
Howells can fail to observe how attenuation and depletion are 
becoming features of modern literature? Emaciated fiction has 
had a successful run, and to some extent, one cannot deny, has 
deserved it ; for, pale and fragile as the creature is, the merest 
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slip of a thing, with consumption written legibly on her super- 
refined features and in the hollows of her languid eyes, she has 
come to us exquisitely dressed in the most perfect taste, recom- 
mended by the most faultless manners, in short, with everything 
that culture and millinery could do to make her attractive. How 
is it that in the presence of all these charms we feel a vague want, 
an aching void,-as the sweet hymnist has it? How is it that in 
the middle of an emaciated novel—if it can be said to have a 
middle, for it mostly seems one long beginning and ever-deferred 
end—instead of feeling happy, for instance, in one of Mr. James’s 
esthetic drawing-rooms, among those most superior people to 
whom he introduces us so gracefully, we find ourselves looking out | 
of window and thinking wistfully of the substantial literary enter- 
tainment of our youth, when novelists, like genial hosts, gave us 
broad hospitality and hearty English fare? The reason is, 
emaciation as a literary trait cannot permanently satisfy. No 
doubt Mr. Henry James has admitted us to the privilege of hear- 
ing the conversation of most cultivated people, who have ‘been 
everywhere, met everybody, and absorbed the universe generally, 
but somehow, in our heart of hearts, we could not help thinking 
that even a little downright vulgarity would be refreshing as a 
change. These people have evidently imbibed the best modern 
ideas, and have the most perfect ton. Their vocabulary, too, is 
irreproachable. But, positively, we should like to hear some 
Billingsgate for variety. These people have clearly the most 
cosmopolitan minds, and are a walking rebuke to our insularity ; 
but, horrible to tell, in the midst of their cleverest talk, and they 
talk very cleverly, we actually find ourselves guilty of inattention. 
Our minds are wandering. Perhaps we are saying to ourselves, 
Oh, for a ride across country after the hounds with Squire West- 
| ern! Ay, or a chat about Homer with Parson Adams, over a 
pot of ale. 

| Mr. George Meredith was in the field long before Mr. Howells 
or Mr. James, but although he has been writing for upwards of a 
quarter of a century, the credit of discovering his transcendent 
' greatness has apparently been reserved for the crescent generation. 
On the whole, the lateness of the discovery may well give us 
| pause in our acceptance of it asa genuine “find.” A poet may 
have, and frequently has, his due recognition by the public un- 
} justly and cruelly retarded, but such a fate is hardly possible to 
the novelist, and it may be questioned whether a single decisive 
instance of it can be pointed to in the whole record of English 
literature. Although there are always persons ready to appreciate 
good poetry. when they find it, they are comparatively a small 
sect, and, besides, it is doubtful if even they can be said to be in a 
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state of positive eagerness and impatience to welcome everything 
in the shape of meritorious verse that is offered. But there is a 
novel-reading public which is not only large but may really be 
said to be always on tiptoe to see and applaud everything first-rate 
in fiction—a public actively bent upon allowing nothing good in 
that kind to escape it. It is a vigilant public, a hungry public, a 
public of gourmands, ever avid for some new dish, and interested 
even in a new sauce. It has read all the best novels long ago, and 
never thinks of going back to them, or if by chance any unit of 
this public does so, he finds himself curiously out of touch with 
his early favourites; something in the tone and atmosphere of 
them seems foreign and distant; in a word, the books have grown 
old-fashioned, which poetry, however old, never can become. 
Consequently, this class is perpetually on the look-out for new 
talent in fiction, and has a pretty keen scent for its discovery. 
Still it is quite conceivable that a really great novel by an un- 
known man might, from some conjuncture of inauspicious acci- 
dents, find simply no readers; but once let it find any at all, 
though but a dozen, and the report of its greatness will spread 
infallibly, and the immediate success of that novel is assured. 
Now Mr. George Meredith always had some readers, at least 
enough to form the requisite nucleus for a novelist’s public. How 
comes it that this public held off so long? Why, until the 
other day, was this all-capacious epicure so loth to be feasted ? 
One can hear an admirer replying that although Mr. Meredith 
is one of the master minds of the age, who has chosen the novel 
as the medium through which to utter his burden, this selection of 
a vehicle has been in a sense accidental, and the so-called novel- 
reading public are not precisely the people at whom he aims, or 
whose intellectual jurisdiction he acknowledges. This is much as 
if one should write stage-plays, and use means to get them acted, 
at the same time disclaiming any ambition of pleasing a theatrical 
audience. If a man has a burden to utter, why select for his 
expressional medium the one form in favour with that one class 
whose ears and whose suffrages he neither expects nor desires to 
gain? Shakespeare is commonly thought to have been one of the 
master minds of his age, and though it probably never occurred to 
him that he had a burden to utter, he nevertheless uttered it 
through the medium of stage-plays, and there is no reason to 
believe that he considered the audiences at the Globe and the 
Blackfriars the one section of the community peculiarly dis- 
qualified to pass judgment upon his productions. Dickens, 
Thackeray, George Eliot—surely Mr. Meredith’s peers—had con- 
fidence that a fair verdict could be obtained from a representative 
jury of novel-readers ; and if a novelist carries his appeal to some 
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other court, even though a higher court—denying the authority of 
the one tribunal which his fellows submit to as decisive—it is 
because he is not essentially and primarily a novelist at all. Yet 
the claim which Mr. Meredith’s admirers put forward on his 
behalf is that he is the greatest novelist of the age. 

Now it is easy, and it is also unfair, to quarrel with anything 
because it is not something else. We have no right to anathe- 
matise a still wine because it does not sparkle, or a white one 
because it is not red. Besides, real greatness can afford to have 
plenty of very real faults. It is easy to say that Scott’s women 
are mostly failures—at least those of them who are respectable, 
and they unfortunately form the majority. Has he not plenty of 
men, respectable and otherwise, who are incomparable successes ? 
It is easy to say that his history is shaky in places; may not 
unsound history, made attractive, be about as good in a novel 
as sound history carefully made dull? It is easy to say that 
his mediwvalism is spurious; and of whose medievalism can we 
moderns feel quite sure that it is genuine? But when greatness 
is claimed for a novelist, there are certain broad and obvious 
tests which it is both pertinent and natural to apply, and by 
which he must submit to stand or fall. Is he great at construc- 
tion? Is he great as a master of narrative? Is he great as an 
artist in dialogue? Is he great as a creator of character? It 
is perhaps conceivable that a novelist may be found wanting in 
one or more of these cardinal virtues, and yet be able to make 
good his claim to a somewhat unbalanced and maimed greatness ; 
but this much at least is certain, that if he staggers equally 
under the application of all these tests, the validity of his title 
to greatness is irreversibly disproved. 

Criticism in superlatives is so much the habit of the day 
that no one perhaps attaches much importance, or even meaning, 
to announcements like Mr. Louis Stevenson’s that Rhoda Fleming 
is “the strongest thing in English letters since Shakesptare 
died.”” Such utterances are scarcely taken seriously, and it is 
hard to believe that they are even meant seriously. Asa matter 
of fact, Rhoda Fleming is not even Mr. Meredith’s own “strongest 
thing.” Like most of his books, it is an ill-constructed and very 
unequally written story, having some fine scenes and clever, if 
unattractive, character studies. If only an author could live by 
virtue of sporadic good things! But a novelist, at all events, 
cannot. The nominal and official heroine is a farmer’s daughter, 
beloved by Bob Eccles, alias. Robert Armstrong, and eventually 
married to him. She does not give evidence of caring very 
much for him, and therein she certainly has our sympathies, 
since we do not care for him either. A more thoroughly un- 
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companionable and unmagnetic young man the writer does not 
remember to have met, even in real life. For some mysterious 
reason, however, he wins the affectionate regard of the gentle 
and chivalrous Major Waring; and the friendship, as of equals, 
between these two men, in whom disparity of social rank forms 
perhaps the least incongruous feature of their comradeship, is 
one of those aggressively unintelligible things with which Mr. 
Meredith’s novels abound, and which he seems almost to make 
a parade of declining to account for. The reader expostulates : 
“Surely, Mr. Meredith, one never sees a friendship like that 
between two such persons in real life?” to which we seem to 
hear Mr. Meredith replying, in victorious epigram, ‘“‘ Perhaps 
not; but fiction, you see, is so much truer that reality,” and 
the contumacious reader is crushed. The tragedy of the story 
is the fate of Rhoda’s beautiful sister Dahlia, who has been led 
astray by a well-born young London lover, Edward Blancove. 
He is perhaps the most realisable person in the book, and as 
such its most satisfactory piece of portraiture. A young man 
of the world, not without ambition and some thin hard intel- 
lectuality ; entirely incapable of heroism, yet not deliberately a 
scoundrel, he wins Dahlia’s trust, and betrays it. Circumstances, 
he subsequently explains, have been against him. For a while 
he seems to have deserted her utterly, but in the end he returns 
to her, truly penitent, and filled with an ardour of atonement. 
One does not see what motive impels him to this course, which 
might not be presumed to have been equally operative all along, 
but anyhow he turns up at the eleventh hour, for the purpose 
of righting Dahlia’s wrongs so far as he may. At this point 
Rhoda for the first time emerges into positive action. She has 
hitherto been pictured as a young womun of great and rather 
stubborn moral force, but playing a very passive part in the 
story. She now displays an amount of cruel wrong-headedness 
that goes far to place her outside the reader’s sympathy. She 
thinks it her duty to frustrate the union of the lovers, from 
hatred and contempt of the man who has wronged her sister, 
but whose present conduct argues, if not heroism, at least re- 
clamation. The scene where Dahlia discovers how Rhoda has 
blindly injured her, and barred the way against returning 
happiness, is very moving and powerful. It has a convulsive, 
paroxysmal kind of strength which recalls the fine things in 
some of the more spasmodic of our old dramatists. Unfor- 
tunately, like many another of Mr. Meredith’s strong scenes, it 
is led up to by a sequence of moral incredibilities which admit 
of no intellectual defence. Dahlia and Edward are now irre- 
coverably lost to each other, but one sees no earthly reason why 
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this should be so. Rhoda has stubbornly refused him admittance 
to the house, where her sister passionately prays for his return, 
and such a trivial obstacle as Rhoda’s foolish obstinacy turns 
the scale against him. Dahlia has meanwhile been persuaded 
by her well-meaning sister and father into an incredible marriage 
with a low brute and ruffian, whose villainy is apparent to all 
the rest of mankind in his hideous countenance, but whom these 
good people, on no grounds that Mr. Meredith condescends to 
indicate, believe in as an admirable young man. Dahlia and 
this miscreant are married, and he then immediately casts her 
off at the church porch. He has already, it transpires, another 
wife, and he has been bribed with a thousand pounds (why, or 
by whom, the reader will need to make profound researches in 
order to discover) either to marry her, or, having married her, 
to renounce her immediately—I really do not know which. It 
may be much to a reader’s discredit that he is forced to confess 
ignorance or uncertainty on such vital points, but the incidents 
are so confused, the story in places is such a jungle, and the 
task of “‘thridding the sombre boskage” of this thicket of 
narrative is so laborious and cheerless, that even a fairly vigilant 
reader is often finding himself at fault in this way. And the 
obscurity which frequently hangs about Mr. Meredith’s narrative 
has no such excuse as a canvas crowded with figures, or an 
elaborately complex structure of incidents might supply. In the 
way of story he has not very much to tell, and he is obscure 
simply because he has not an aptitude for telling it. There is 
literally no construction, but a certain not too great abundance 
of material lying loose about in various stages of disorder. 

In such a book as Diana of the Crossways, the thinness of the 
subject-matter may be forgiven in consideration of the frequently 
glittering dialogue, and the brilliance of the author’s asides. But 
in Rhoda Fleming we have nothing of that; the people are mostly 
humble country-folk, or are supposed to be, for to tell the truth 
Mr. Meredith is not at home with them, and makes them talk 
neither like country-folk nor any other well-defined class of whom 
one has experience. Rhoda herself, it must be owned, says ex- 
tremely little throughout the whole story, and is to be congratu- 
lated on her attainments in silence, seeing that her father, whom 
the author depicts as a plain, rough, bluff, matter-of-fact, every- 
day English yeoman, is made to talk in this imaginative fashion— 
‘That letter sticks to my skull as though it meant to say, ‘ You ’ve 
not understood me yet.’ . . . In any case, Robert, you'll feel for 
me as a father. I’m shut in a dark room, with a candle blown 
out. I’ve heard of a sort of fear you have in that dilemmer, lest 
you should lay your fingers on edges of sharp knives, and if I think 
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a step—if I go thinking a step, and feel my way, I do cut myself, 
and I bleed, I do.” 

In this book, Edward Blancove’s brother, Algernon, is a clever 
and faithful, but uninteresting and profitless study of the heartless 
and brainless young man of the upper classes. What impels Mr. 
Meredith to produce such careful photographs of this dreary type 
of humanity it is not easy to see. The limited truth of photography 
is there certainly, together with its unlimited hardness; but that 
is all. 

Mr. Meredith’s real powers are much better shown in such a 
book as Diana of the Crossways. He is essentially an artificial 
writer, and when he tries to move freely and look at his ease 
among simple folk he fails. If one may so put it, naturalness is 
not natural to him; but when he is frankly artificial, he is then 
himself, and may be expected, at least intermittently, to coruscate. 
In Diana he is frankly artificial, and produces a clever and enter- 
taining book. Twice, indeed, the interest in the mere story rises 
high, making us regret all the more that the author usually thinks 
it good form to have so little to tell. Elsewhere the story is 
attenuated enough, and the interest mostly centres in the bril- 
liancy of the casual comment on society. This is often sparkling 
and keen. The account of Diana Warwick’s peculiar position and 
social arts is about as good as anything of the kind could be. 


Wherever Mrs. Warwick went, her arts of charming were addressed to the women. 
Men may be counted on for falling, bowled over by a handsome face and pointed 
tongue; women require some wooing from their insphered and charioted sister, particu- 
larly if she is clouded. Now, to woo the swimming matron and court the settled 
dowager, she had to win forgiveness for her beauty; and this was done by forbearing 
to angle with it in the press of nibblers. They ranged about her individually unnoticed. 
Seeming unaware of its effect when kindled, she smote a number of musical female 
chords, compassion among them. A general grave affability of her eyes and smiles was 
taken for quiet pleasure in the scene... . . Nature taught her these arts, through 
which her wit became extolled entirely on the strength of her reputation, and her 
beauty did her service by never taking aim abroad. 


Or take the following :— 


The witty Mrs. Warwick, of whom wit was expected, had many incitements to be 
guilty of cheap wit ; and the beautiful Mrs. Warwick, being able to pass anything she 
uttered, gave good and bad alike, under the impulsion to give out something... .. 
She discovered the social uses of cheap wit; she laid ambushes for anecdotes, a telling 
form of it among a people of no conversational interlocution. ... . Irish anecdotes 
are always popular in England, as promoting, besides the wholesome shake of the 
sides, a kindly sense of superiority. Anecdotes also are portable, unlike the lightning- 
flash, which will not go into the pocket. 


Passages like these show Mr. Meredith at his brightest ; and how 
felicitous is this bit of commentary upon the ridicule of things 
English :—‘‘ If the English do it themselves, it is in a profession- 
ally robust, a jocose, kindly way, always with a glance at the other 
things, great things, they excel in; and it is done to have the credit 
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of doing it.” Occasionally an aphorism as concise as true falls 
from his pen, as when he finely says, ‘‘ Observation is the most 
enduring of the pleasures of life.” But, speaking generally, Mr. 
Meredith’s admirers exaggerate his epigrammatic talent, real and 
considerable as it is, and overlook the fact that the epigrams, even 
when good, are often in the way. The hard staccato movement, 
and brittle snip-snap of conversations literally carried on in epi- 
grams, tires the reader. It is not dialogue, but a series of mental 
percussions. Mr. J. M. Barrie, in the Contemporary Review for 
last October, calls Mr. Meredith “the most brilliant of living 
writers.” He is also ‘‘ the greatest wit this country has produced,” 
and ‘‘ Sheridan is not visible beside him.” Poor Sheridan! Mr. 
Barrie tells us that he could, an if he would, “ tattoo the Contem- 
porary with Mr. Meredith’s triumphs of phraseology.” With 
admirable self-control, he forbears to do so, and I shall follow in 
his footsteps, and refrain from tattooing the National. I take this 
opportunity of saying, however, that critical extravagances like 
Mr. Barrie’s are just the sort of thing which deters sensible people 
from approaching an idol enveloped in such “ thick, strong, stupe- 
fying incense-smoke.” Mr. Meredith is a wit: thus much may be 
conceded. But a great wit he is not, and his esprit, such as it is, 
exhibited in season and out of season, plays him an ill turn almost 
as often as it does him real service. It is a fine keen rapier blade, 
but you cannot plough a field with it. Or it isan amusing com- 
panion in whose society Mr. Meredith neglects his business. And 
this liability to be diverted from the main matter in hand is too 
apt to infect his whole method of work. With conscientious art 
and with a vigorous hand he sketches some minor and unimportant 
figure, while he leaves his chief personages half-defined. Sir 
Griffin Dunstane, in Diana of the Crossways, is drawn with bold 
firm strokes, and stands out real and living from the canvas. 
Redworth and Dacier, characters of prime moment to the story, 
move pale and vague before the reader’s mind. 

The book, however, which, of all Mr. Meredith’s books, gives 
the greatest pleasure to the greatest number of readers is unques- 
tionably The Ordeal of Richard Feverel. To call it clever would be 
to underrate, almost to libel it, for it contains much that is better 
than any cleverness. Over and above its other merits it is even, 
in many parts, a well-told story, and that is the first requisite in a 
book professing to be a novel. A man may be a keen observer of 
life, a brilliant wit, a suggestive social essayist, and many other 
admirable things; but can he tell a story clearly and well? If not, 
do not let us call him a great novelist—he is not even a good one. 
Sir Austin Feverel, a “‘ scientific humanist,’”’ otherwise a unique 
prig, pedant, and doctrinaire, has two great objects in life : the one 
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to leave posterity a legacy of aphorisms embodying that gnomic 
wisdom which is his peculiar attainment, the other to see such 
wisdom monumentalized in the person of an only son, who is to 
grow up a theory made flesh. To keep the youth absolutely 
unspotted from the world, a system of semi-seclusion and espionage 
is enforced, and especially he is to be guarded from all possibility 
of sexual influence, whether gross or pure. On the whole, a history 
of an ideal experiment of this kind would perhaps be more 
interesting if the material to be experimented upon were an average 
rough-and-tumble English lad with commonplace human failings 
and the visible germs of ordinary human vices. The problem of 
how to keep a typical young male biped absolutely clean, spiritu- 
ally and carnally, is one which many a father might like to 
see worked out, if only on paper. But Richard Feverel, in many 
respects an ideal youth, lends himself to an ideal experiment 
somewhat too naturally and easily for the solution of the problem 
to be in a high degree exciting, or even instructive. Not that he 
is by any means universally acquiescent or ductile. Occasionally 
he is disaffected, as when, on his fourteenth birthday, he rises in 
revolt againt the indignity of submitting to medical examination ; 
but, on the whole, the subjection of his individuality to his father’s 
“scientific humanism” provokes less friction than would be 
observable in the case of most youths similarly operated upon by 
rigid theoretic machinery. Ultimately the story resolves itself 
into a chronicle of how Richard did at last break his bonds, and 
finally emerge from his ‘‘ Ordeal,” in some respects manifestly the 
stronger and wiser for it, in others as manifestly the weaker and 
more foolish. Somehow, one would like to know what is Mr. 
Meredith’s own private verdict upon the whole matter. It seems 
@ case in which, without pedantry, an author may be asked to be 
more explicit as to his own drift and intention. Was Sir Austin’s 
‘system ”’ altogether a tragic blunder ? Then let us see calamitous 
consequences naturally flowing from its operation. Calamitous 
consequences do indeed flow, but not naturally, so far as the 
reader can see, from anything ; certainly not from “ the system.” 
They are directly chargeable, not upon Sir Austin’s doctrinaire 
perversities, but upon his son’s utterly inconceivable and 
inexplicable conduct after his marriage with a delightful girl-wife, 
whom, with a callous cruelty wholly at variance with his own pre- 
vious record, he almost immediately deserts for the space of three 
months, and for no earthly reason that the reader can discover. 
Even the reverential Mr. Barrie admits that he cannot fathom 
this mystery of the master’s art, and doubtless he has brooded 
upon it, and perhaps even dared to seek light from the master 
himself, after the manner of Eckermann when he asked Goethe to 
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explain ‘the mothers,” and Goethe either would not or could not. 
To put it mildly, this is one of the cases (an unusually flagrant 
one perhaps) in which Mr. Meredith really pays scant courtesy to 
an average reader’s intelligence. To pass off such an episode 
upon us is almost an affront. But, in truth, orderly and natural 
evolution of incident is one of the things Mr. Meredith hardly ever 
has at his command; and such a deficiency, needless to say, is 
more than'a mere surface-flaw in a novelist; it is a vital and 
radical defect, and inevitably relegates him to an inferior rank 
among imaginative creators. Nay, more, it proves his essential 
unfitness for the novelist’s task—an unfitness which may, of 
course, co-exist, as in him it undoubtedly does co-exist, with 
many extraneous gifts and graces. Is it extravagant to surmise 
that Mr. Meredith’s early adventure in a quite different field, that 
of arabesque romance—has left a fatal mark upon all his subse- 
quent and quite dissimilar work ? Absence of logical progression, 
of natural outgrowth and sequence—a glaring want of organic 
evolution in narrative—this is what vitiates his stories, destroying 
them as works of art. In profuse but disorderly brilliance he can 
heap together blocks of porphyry and chalcedony and jasper: he 
cannot build. In that astonishing feat of unbridled fancy The 
Shaving of Shagpat, such a defect is scarce distinguishable from a 
virtue. There we are delighted with the mere reign of lawlessness, 
the riot and anarchy of invention, the magnificent irresponsibility 
and libertinism of a dream. There we are content to wander 
through gorgeous palaces of enchantment, without requiring that 
they shall have any foundation more solid than a cloud or a 
sunbow. But something of this unchecked, self-chartered freedom 
seems to appertain to Mr. Meredith’s literary methods in depart- 
ments of imagination where it is wholly out of place, with the 
result that his leading incidents often lack not only moral inevita- 
bleness but artistic cohesion. It is not thus that the masters of 
fiction weave their web of human lives and fates. No thread of it 
is purposeless or casual. No flight of the shuttle across their loom 
but is reminiscent of all that has gone before, and secretly ominous 
of all that is to come. 

But serious as are the blemishes referred to, they are redeemed 
in Richard Feverel by real and great beauties. I think there is 
nothing in fiction more charming than the early love-scenes be- 
tween Richard and Lucy. The account of their first meeting, 
when Richard, rowing on the lake, sees the maiden sitting beside 
an old weir, engaged in the pretty pastime of eating dewberries, is 
deliciously sweet and fresh and pure. 


Above green-flashing plunges of the weir, and shaken by the thunder below, lilies, 
golden and white, were swaying at anchor among the reeds. Meadowsweet hung from 
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the banks, thick with weed and trailing bramble, and there also hung a daughter of 
Earth. Her face was shaded by a broad straw hat with a flexile brim that left her 
lips and chin in the sun. . . . On a closer inspection, you might see that her lips were 
stained. . . . The little skylark went up above her, all song, to the smooth southern 
cloud lying along the blue ; from a dewy copse, standing dark over her nodding hat, 
the blackbird fluted, calling to her with thrice mellow note; the kingfisher flashed 
emerald out of green osier; a bow-winged heron travelled aloft, searching solitude; a 
boat slipped towards her containing a dreamy youth, and still she plucked the fruit, 
and ate, and mused, as if no fairy prince were invading her territories, and as if she 
wished not for one, or knew not her wishes. Surrounded by the green shaven 
meadows, pastoral summer buzz, the weir-fall’s thundering white, amid the breath and 
beauty of wild flowers, she was a bit of lovely human life in a fair setting: a terrible 
attraction. The Magnetic Youth leaned round to note his proximity to the weir-piles 
and beheld the sweet vision. Stiller and stiller grew nature, as at the meeting of two 
electric clouds. 


Mr. Meredith has nothing else that is comparable to these 
scenes. They are touched with a delicate bloom and roselight, 
and all about them one feels the breath of nature, the mystery of 
the earth, the seriousness of the sky. 


Then she sang to him one of those majestic old Gregorian chants that, wherever you 
may hear them, seem to build up cathedral-walls about you. . . . The strange solemn 
note gave a religious tone to his love, and wafted him into the knightly ages and the 
reverential Heart of Chivalry. 


Richard Feverel himself reminds one a good deal of the youthful 
Shelley, as pictured in the masterly pages of Mr. Dowden—a sort 
of youthful Shelley minus Shelley’s intellectual greatness. The 
somewhat impracticable youth is also accompanied by a matter-of- 
fact foil in the person of Ripton Thompson, a sort of Jefferson 
Hogg, minus Hogg’s perfidy and ability. Nothing in the book 
is more spirited and vivid than the sketch of Mrs. Mount, “a 
superior priestess of Paphos,” an audacious but powerful study, 
with more of pathos in it than Mr. Meredith ever attains when he 
is deliberately on the track of that quality. Clare’s diary, in this 
story, shows pathos of the determined sort with which we are all 
too familiar. Some of the remaining persons of the story are 
laborious and dreary failures. The uncles, Adrian and Hippias, 
tend to become mere tedious personifications of qualities. Adrian 
is cynicism and selfish intellectuality. Huippias is little more than 
gluttony and indigestion. Both are prodigies of boredom to the 
reader, who wishes them sunk deeper than did ever plummet 
sound. 

“But The Egoist,” one hears some disciple of Mr. Meredith 
asking ; ‘‘ what of that unique masterpiece, The Egoist?” For 
that is the novel which seems to call forth more unlimited en- 
thusiasm among the members of a certain esoteric cult than 
any other of our author’s works. That is pre-eminently the 
sacred book by which the faithful swear. And here let me 
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quote Mr. Louis Stevenson, whose tone is certainly very impres- 
sive :— 

I should never forgive myself if I forgot The Egoist. It is art, if you like, but it 
belongs to purely didactic art, and from all the novels I have read (and I have read 
thousands) stands in a place by itself. Here is a Nathan for the modern David; here 
is a book to send the blood into men’s faces. Satire, the angry, picture of human 
faults, is not great art; we can all be angry with our neighbour; what we want is to 
be shown not his defects, of which we are too conscious, but his merits, to which we 
are too blind. And The Egoist is a satire—so much must be allowed ; but it is a satire 
of a singular quality, which tells you nothing of that obvious mote which is engaged 
from first to last with that invisible beam. It is yourself that is hunted down; these 
are your own faults that are dragged into the day and numbered, with lingering relish, 
with cruel cunning and precision. A young friend of Mr. Meredith’s (as I have the 
story) came to him inan agony. “ This is too bad of you,” he cried, ‘‘ Willoughby is 
me!” ‘No, my dear fellow,” said the author; ‘he is all of us.” I have read The 
Egoist five or six times myself, and I mean to read it again, forI am like the young 
friend of the anecdote—I think Willoughby an unmanly but very serviceable exposure 
of myself. 

Well, it is only fair to avow that I distrust myself to speak of 
The Egoist. A critic can only record his own impressions, 
always taking care to test and revise them by such light as his 
own private study of the principles of literary art may lend him ; 
and speaking in sober literalness, with due attention to the force 
and value of words, my impression of The Egoist is that it is the 
most entirely wearisome book purporting to be a novel that I 
ever toiled through in my life. At the same time here is a writer 
of Mr. Stevenson’s eminence whose delight in the book is 
manifestly real, and who, moreover, is able to give a lucid and 
telling account of the faith that is in him concerning it. In the 
face of such evidence an unbeliever does well to pause. Opinions 
and tastes may be questioned; delight in a thing cannot be 
argued with. Although Sir Willoughby Patterne, his insufferable 
selfishness, his colossal puppyism, his stilted phraseology, and 
his endless triflings with the hearts of the very unrealisable 
women who revolve around him, are to me simply soporific in 
their monotony and inanity, it is none the less clear that the book 
has qualities which fascinate some superior minds, and a reader who 
cannot enjoy them will do best to recognize the fact that he is not one 
of Mr. Meredith’s elect, acknowledge his own limitedness, and say 
no more about it. On the subject, however, of literary style, even 
a person not preordained from the beginning of things to appre- 
ciate Mr. Meredith’s peculiar intellectuality, may venture to say a 
word. In all this author’s books one is apt to be irritated by 
occasional verbal extravagances usually taking the form of a per- 
verse reluctance to say a plain thing in a plain way. ‘“ Hippias 
perspired conviction.” Somebody “ infrigidated a congenial atmos- 
phere by an overflow of exclamatory wonderment.” ‘ Her head 
performed the negative.” ‘His novel assimilation to the rat- 
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rabble of amatory intriguers tapped him on the shoulder un- 
pleasantly,” and so forth. But what is at worst a rather too 
frequent indulgence elsewhere, becomes in The Egoist a habitual 
vice. Hardly a page but is disfigured by some fantastic foppery 
of expression. ‘ He tried to say in jest, that it was not always a 
passionate admiration that held the rogue fast; but he muddled 
it in the thick of his conscious thunder.” “The accidental 
blossoming of his ideal, with Mrs. Mountstuart, on the heels of 
Clara’s offence, restored him to full command of his art of detach- 
ment, and he threw her out, quite apart from himself, to con- 
template her disgraceful revolutions.” ‘ His mouth shut rigidly, 
and there was a springing increase of the luminous wavering of 
his eyes.” ‘‘A strong smell of something left out struck Dr. 
Corney.” (This gentleman} says to a boy, “‘ You are worthy of a 
gratuitous breakfast in the front parlour of the best hotel of the 
place they call Arcadia.”) ‘‘ Clara swam to meet them.”: ‘‘ The 
celestial irony suffused her, and she bathed and swam on it.” 
‘* She swam for a brilliant instant on tears.” ‘ Mrs. Mountstuart 
swam upon Willoughby.” (All the people in Mr. Meredith’s 
novels swim a great deal in conversation, besides frequently 
*‘pouncing”’ and “ plumping” upon one another.) ‘‘ De Craye 
shadowed a deep droop on the bend of his head before Clara.” 
(This means he bowed to her.) ‘‘ Willoughby expected no. In 
his expectation of it he hung inflated.” ‘He was taken with 
galvanic jumpings of the spirit within him.” ‘She squeezed 
herself shadowily.”’ ‘‘ She saw young Crossjay, springing with pots 
of jam in him, join his patron at a bound, and taking a lift of 
arms, fly aloft, clapping heels.” Somebody describes a girl as 
‘just a whiff of an idea of a daughter of a piccadillo-goddess.” 
Sofa cushions are “‘ redolent of ladies’ hands.” Threatening to 
kiss a girl is “‘ shadowing forth a salute.” ‘‘ The gulf of a caress 
hove in view like an enormous billow hollowing under the curled 
ridge.” What kind of English is the following—‘ This petri- 
faction of egoism would from amazedly to austerely refuse the 
petition ”—or this—‘‘ The father of the little maid’s appreciation 
of his volatility’? A young lady had a nose that was “not 
acutely interrogatory or inviting to gambols,” and we learn that 
‘the build of her winter-beechwood hair lost the touch of nymph- 
like and whimsical, and strangely, by mere outline, added to her 
appearance of studious concentration.” 

No milder word than detestable can be applied to the prepos- 
terous style of which the foregoing sentences are examples, and 
vile as it is, it is surpassed in extremity of insufferableness by the 
—what shall we call it? Intellectual coxcombry seems a blunt 
phrase, but is any courteous phrase available that will adequately 
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describe the airs of superiority, the affectations of originality, the 
sham profundities, the counterfeit subtleties, the pseudo-oracu- 
larisms of this book? ‘‘ The poet is at once the spectre of the 
kitchen-midden and our ripest issue.” ‘The Egoist is the Son of 
Himself: he is also the Father.” Pretentious verbiage like this, 
spread over three volumes, which contain no more solid substance 
in the shape of actual story than might have been fitly compressed 
into three chapters, becomes, to a common-sense reader, simply 
nauseating. As for the meagre and bloodless puppets that jibber 
and posture before us in lieu of credible human figures, Mr. 
Meredith himself has unintentionally described them by antici- 
pation long ago in The Ordeal of Richard Feverel. Honest Farmer 
Blaize is looking at the coloured prints in a book of feminine 
fashions, and is requested to admire the attitudes. ‘“‘ Attitoods!” 
he exclaims. ‘‘ Why, they ’re all attitood! They ’re nothing but 
attitood !” 

To be the idol of the esthetes, the darling of the superior people, 
is perhaps a hard fate, but no one can be held accountable for the 
antics of his own admirers. Rather is he to be condoled with on 
the folly of his friends, the friends from whom, perhaps, he 
deserves to be saved. Severe criticism will not necessarily kill 
even the worst and most meretricious writer, but such a one cannot 
long survive deification. We see hurry, strain, fatigue, written 
even upon Mr. Meredith’s best work; what true service is rendered 
him by pitting him against the easeful, victorious masters? The 
one blunder of Marsyas was challenging the god. Happily there 
is much in literature which, though it falls far short of greatness, 
we could yet ill spare. The age of the giants may possibly be 
past, but 


the feet 
Of fabled fairies, when the sun goes down, 
Trip o’er the grass where wrestlers strove by day. 


We have many delightful novelists still amongst us, and their 
charm is usually strongest when they seem freest from any 
supposed obligation to be great, from any tendency to assume that 
greatness is expected of them. They are the men—and women— 
who have guaged their own powers, recognized their own limits ; 
who know what they can do, and doit quietly. Mr. Meredith is 
not one of them. He tries to do something more, and a look of 
defeat, of frustration, of perplexity, hangs about his partial achieve- 
ment. It is painfully reflected in his style, which suggests a 
perpetual craning forward to snatch something that swings out of 
reach. Now, mere ease of style often gets more credit than is its 
due. It is ease with power, or ease with splendour, that is the 
valuable thing. Anybody can be at ease in a shooting-jacket and 
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knickerbockers. To look comfortable in court-dress is distinction. 
Either costume has its recommendations; but Mr. Meredith seems 
to fancy himself in a combination of the two, and the effect is not 
happy. Itis not a sartorial triumph. A style that seems at once 
stiff without dignity and lax without ease; a style that attempts 
rapidity, to achieve fuss; a style aggressively marked and 
mannered, an intractable style that takes the initiative, leads the 
way, dominates the situation, when it should be (as style should 
always be in prose fiction) simply an obedient instrument, a blade 
to carve with, not to be flashed in our eyes; the possession of such 
a style may not seem to argue a high degree of fitness for any 
line of literary effort, but it does assuredly indicate a special degree 
of unfitness for the task of telling a story. And in truth Mr. 
Meredith can at all events do anything else better than he can tell 
a story. Without constructive ability, without power to conceive 
and fashion forth realisable human creatures, without aptitude for 
natural evolution of incident, without the raconteur’s instinct for 
knowing what will keep his company awake, he has yet many 
endowments. He is an epigrammatist, with scintillations of steely- 
cold wit; he is a poet, with glimpses of beauty; he is a social 
essayist, with acute observation and suggestive criticism of human 
conditions and conventions. He is all these excellent things, and 


more; and the fault is nature’s rather than his, that he is not a 
novelist. 


Wii Watson. 
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THE EMPIRE. 


i. 
THE IMPERIAL FEDERATION LEAGUE. 


Ir is impossible for such a representative body as the Imperial 
Federation League, which has been before the public for several 
years, and succeeded in procuring illustrious adherents from 
every part of the Empire, to escape criticism. This, if anything, 
should be a proof positive of its vitality. The main charge 
against the League is that it pretends to do too much, and this 
we can well understand, if, according to some, it means a general 
upsetting of old landmarks, an organic change in our system 
of government, and a remodelling, as by a magician’s wand, of 
the ancient British Constitution upon Federal lines. If the 
ideas of these political “‘dreamers” are carried to their logical 
conclusions the cry will be, we are told, not only that the sove- 
reignty of the Imperial Parliament will be threatened, and the 
position of England herself with regard to the Empire outside 
lessened and degraded, but even the liberties and rights of the 
colonists themselves menaced and destroyed. Two most extra- 
ordinary and contradictory results, we feel bound to state, enough 
to alarm Britons ‘at home and abroad; but to these alarmists it 
may be answered that the Federal Council, a congress which is to 
be the two-edged instrument of such evils, has not yet begun to 
exist. With regard to the Colonists, it may be taken for granted 
that, pace the writer in a recent number of the Edinburgh Review, 
they are completely at rest about their liberties, and are not 
frightened by the bogey ‘“‘ Federalism,” which is a monster more 
familiar to them, perhaps, than to the average British elector. 
The Canadian, for instance, who can argue from his own politica! 
status in a Confederated Dominion, or from the example of 
Federalism across the border, quietly discounts for himself the 
fears of the Edinburgh Reviewer, and smiles at the insinuated 
invasion of his political rights underlying that specious phrase 
‘“‘ Imperial Federation.” 

On the other hand, if the Imperial Federation League exists for 
the sake of airing a few platitudes of Adam Smith and re-echoing 
a few well-known commonplaces of Edmund Burke, thus remind- 
ing this country of lost opportunities and impossible policies 
rather than pointing out any practical measures for the future, it 
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might as well retire into well-merited obscurity. But neither of 
these estimates is true. The League neither possesses nor pretends 
to possess thaumaturgic powers of such a kind as to transform by 
a stroke an existing form of government. It is true that the 
United States is an example of a government which was fashioned 
almost at a blow by master hands a hundred years ago, and also 
that German Federation sprang quickly into being under excep- 
tional circumstances, but to argue either from the United States or 
Germany to the case of the British Empire is irrational and absurd. 
There is room for analogical reasoning, but not for exact imitation. 
The framers of the American “ instrument of government ” worked 
upen an unencumbered heritage and made very few mistakes, but 
their immunity from error can be attributed as much to circum- 
stances as to their own sagacity. If Federalism ever becomes 
accepted throughout the British Empire, it will be of a type 
hitherto unknown in the world’s history and will reach its 
consummation slowly and gradually. 

At the threshold of every new movement or discussion we are 
met by the necessity of accurate definitions. What do you mean 
by ‘“‘ England and her Colonies,” is a question sometimes put to 
Federationists. ‘‘Do you mean England and her nine self- 
governing Colonies, viz. Newfoundland, Canada, the Cape Colony, 
New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Queensland, Tas- 
mania, New Zealand, with the addition probably of Western 
Australia and Natal in due course of time, thus setting up a 
tripartite division of Empire in British North America, South 
Africa, and Australasia; or would you include the Crown 
Colonies?” If the line between “responsible” Colonies and 
Crown Colonies were clear, unwavering, and inevitable, an exact 
answer might be given to this question, but in the present state of 
political fusion and development throughout the British Empire it 
is impossible to say what must be accepted as the accurate defini- 
tion of the Britannica civitas, which shall imply an equality of 
political rights and a share in the government of the Empire. 
Occasionally we have heard of a constitution for Jamaica and of 
a “Caribbean Confederacy,” just as we may possibly hear of a 
constitution for Fiji and a Pacific Island Confederacy. The 
Imperial Federation League would hardly venture to give the 
precise degrees of latitude and longitude within which the federal- 
ising members would work out their partnership of government. 

Then there is the question of India and the East, introducing a 
whole world of problems and difficulties, swi generis. Obviously, it 
is premature for any Federationist to venture to describe the 
position of India in a Federal system. Federalism implies a kind 
of finality in political relations, and no one can say that the 
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issues in trade, finance, and politics are clear and final in the East. 
We hardly know yet what disturbances in the manufacturing and 
agricultural world may not reach us from the undeveloped fields of 
“Far Cathay,” and what “ balances” may not “be redressed.” 
And, as if these matters were not enough, we hear of the Imperial 
Federation League as confused and, in some cases, identified with 
the present phase of Irish Home Rule. Whatever may be the fate 
in store for Federationists, it is hardly fair to ask them to throw 
themselves in with this or that party in Home politics, as they 
profess to be outside parties. Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill is 
not the shibboleth of their faith, and therefore it is hardly 
fair to raise the Unionist voice against them. Moreover, the 
aspect of Irish politics may change with the disappearance of 
certain leaders, and the problem of local government may be 
solved then in a new way; but for this contingency the Imperial 
Federation League has no programme. One thing is certain, 
and it is this, that the League has not been called into existence 
to rescind the Act of Union. But the climax of absurdity 
is reached when the question is gravely asked: ‘‘ Why do you 
Federationists not include the United States in your scheme, 
and then you will have a magnificent world-wide coalition of 
States which will keep in peace an awe-struck world?” With 
fleeting fancies and mirages of this sort the Federationist, al- 
though he is reputed to be a “romantic dreamer,” has nothing 
to do. He is aware that the time for the Anglo-Saxon millennium 
has not yet come. If outsiders so wish it, the League may be a 
pivot round which amusing and illogical academical discussions 
may turn, but the members may scarcely allow such controversies 
to disturb their serenity. What they have done already, and 
what they wish and desire to do in the future, is quite a different 
matter. Putting aside, therefore, any poetical and fanciful in- 
terpretation of its aspirations, which its critics love to emphasise, 
it may be worth while to recapitulate a few leading facts about 
its genesis and works. 

It was born in a period of political unrest, agitation, and 
doubt. Contrasted with the year 1884 or 1885, the present year 
seems comparatively peaceful and prosperous. Ireland, Egypt, and 
South Africa all contributed their share of anxiety at that time to 
the rulers of this country, and the English people themselves 
seemed to be walking along an endless valley of humiliation. 
Forces were at work which seemed powerful for evil, and in many 
places to make for rebellion, war, and the disintegration of the 
Empire. The heart of England was touched to the core by the base 
desertion of. General Gordon in Egypt, and the ignominy was felt 
by our Colonists to extend far beyond the frontiers of Europe. In 
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South Africa there had been an unparallelled record of disaster 
and disgrace since 1879-80, and on the borders of the Transvaal, 
in Zululand, on the south-west coast, and even in Kaffirland and 
Pondoland, the good name of England had for several years been 
impeached. In Ireland the “Cavendish” tragedy had for. once 
stirred national sentiment to its utmost depths, and caused a 
tremor of apprehension to pass over the land. The impressions 
of those days are not easily effaced from the mind. Abroad, and 
especially in the Pacific and along the African coasts, there seemed 
to be indications on the part of France and Germany of taking 
advantage of England’s extraordinary misfortunes, and we heard 
of annexations in many unexpected places. The Congo Conference 
was really a snub to England, and Prince Bismarck guided, if he 
did not head, the German craze for a Colonial Empire. Doubt- 
less he had his own policy, and, on the principle of do ut des, it 
was worth his while to snap up a few unconsidered trifles in order 
to have something to offer England at some future time. And it 
had heen a pleasant task to flout Earl Granville in the face in 
the Angra Pequina affair, and to annoy generally the Gladstone 
cabinet. All these things we must recollect well, although modern 
history does move fast. It was about this time that Mr. W. E. 
Forster, to use Lord Bury’s phrase as quoted in the last number 
of the Edinburgh Review, was “‘ walking through dry places seek- 
ing rest and found Imperial Federation.” It was on July 29, 1884, 
that the late member for Bradford took the Chair at that well- 
known meeting, which was an official inauguration of the League, 
The resolutions then passed unanimously were, (1) that in order 
to secure the permanent unity of the Empire some form of Federa- 
tion is essential; (2) that for the purpose of influencing public 
opinion both in the United Kingdom and the Colonies, by showing 
the incalculable advantages which will accrue to the whole Empire 
from the adoption of such a form of organization, a society be 
formed of men of all parties to advocate and support the prin- 
ciples of Federation. At an adjourned Conference held November 
18, 1884, these resolutions were enlarged upon, the points em- 
phasized being that the League was to be on such lines as to 
secure the co-operation of all politicians. The most fruitful reso- 
lution was No. 4, which spoke of the necessity of ‘‘ adequately 
providing for an organized defence of common rights.” In head- 
ing a movement of this description, the late Right Hon. W. E. 
Forster had a great deal to go upon. No man knew and felt 
better than he did the dangers and perils of the times. Quorum 
pars magna fui might be, indeed, his boast. In the discharge of 
his duty he had faced every kind of opposition, calumny, nay, 
even death itself. Lord Bury would seem to imply that Mr. For- 
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ster had put off his harness when he ceased to be Secretary for 
Ireland, and was looking around for some political fad and nostrum 
with which to dally and while away his time, and when he found 
Imperial Federation and the company of evil spirits, the last state 
of that man was worse than the first. Lord Bury could not 
possibly have seized upon a more maladroit quotation than he did. 
It was so manifestly untrue. Was Mr. Forster the kind of man to 
seek rest in the way insinuated? One act alone, out of many 
others, will prove the contrary. When anarchy and misrule were 
prevalent in South Africa, when torn treaties were flung back in 
our faces, our native allies outraged, and the cup of humiliation 
full, Mr. Forster alone of our prominent statesmen raised his 
voice in righteous indignation, and reminded England of manifest 
duties and imperative obligations. His was a protest against the 
incapacity of Earl Granville in Damaraland, and the cynical cal- 
lousness of Lord Derby in Zululand. The fruits of the Warren 
expedition are still to be seen, and the Bechuanaland expedition 
was a timely rehabilitation of England’s good name. Was this 
the conduct of a man walking through dry places seeking rest ? 

Moreover, in heading the Federation League movement, Mr. 
Forster was giving expression to that increased interest in 
Colonial affairs which their real importance demands. The ex- 
hibition of Colonial products was, of course, a series of object- 
lessons in our wealth, and the Queen’s “ Jubilee’ demonstrations 
a clear proof of Colonial loyalty. With the Colonists the Crown 
is popular in every sense. 

Like a gulf doth draw 
What’s near it into it; it is a massy wheel 
Fixed on the summit of the highest mount, 
To whose huge spokes ten thousand lesser things 
Are mortised and adjoined. 

A phrase sometimes points out the current of public opinion. 
Not long ago it was customary in speaking collectively of England’s 
possessions, to say ‘‘ India and the Colonies.” Now the order is 
reversed, and the first place given to the Colonies; and from one 
point of view the ten millions of British Colonists, carrying with 
them the germs of expansion in various parts of the globe, may 
in the future mean more to England than the 250 millions of 
subjects in the East. 

Briefly speaking, therefore, the Federation League was in the 
beginning no will-o’-the-wisp, no romantic Utopia, but a move- 
ment having its strength in the deliberate conviction of men of 
common sense and sagacity, who were in the highest degree 
patriotic, and strove heart and soul against the forces that made 
for the dismemberment of the Empire. In answer to the question, 
What has the League actually done to carry out its original reso- 
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lutions ? it may be pointed out that they have helped materially 
to realise the object of the fourth resolution. The Colonial Con- 
ference of 1887 may be said to be a monument of their zeal. In 
these days of fleeting impressions it is necessary to recapitulate 
facts. 

In August 1886, a deputation of the League waited upon Mr. 
Stanhope, then Secretary of State for the Colonies, in pursuance 
of a resolution passed by the Council of the League :— 

That a deputation of the League shall attend upon the Prime Minister or Colonial 
Secretary, urging him to call a Conference, or to appoint a Royal Commission, to be 
composed of accredited representatives of the United Kingdom and of each of the self- 
governing Colonies, for the purpose of suggesting some practical means whereby 
concerted action may be taken (1) for placing upon a satisfactory basis the defence of 
the ports and the commerce of the Empire in time of war; (2) for promoting direct in- 
tercourse—commercial, postal, and telegraphic—between the several countries of the 
Empire in time of peace, and any other means for securing the closer federation or union 
of all parts of the Empire. 

The deputation was introduced by Lord Brassey, and received by 
the Marquis of Salisbury, who said in his reply, inter alia :— 

I do not ever remember any feeling having grown up so suddenly and obtained such 
a rapid increase, both in this country and the Colonies, as the desire which is expressed 
for Imperial Federation. . . . The great object whichis before this League, and which 
it has been the desire of this deputation to enforce, is that the Mother Country and the 
Colonies should act together on those matters which concern their common interest. 
That is a desire which, I believe, statesmen will always have to keep before them, and 
I am quite sure that Her Majesty’s Government will reciprocate tho feelings that have 
been expressed in this room. I will lay before them what you have suggested, and 
take care that your arguments shall be carefully considered by the Cabinet; and I am 
sure that we shall approach this question and consider the representations of this de- 
putation, feeling that we are dealing with questions that will affect, for many a 
generation to come, vast portions of the earth’s surface, and many, many millions of 
the subjects of the Queen. 

It should be remarked that the origin of the proposal of the 
deputation was some resolutions of Sir John Colomb, which were 
circulated to the branches of the League in the Colonies. 

The proceedings of the Conference of 1887 are in themselves a 
most instructive record. Our “ first Amphictyonic Council” was 
not held in vain, and if the results then arrived at upon the sub- 
ject of Imperial Defence and means of communication were the 
only record of the energy of the League they would amply 
justify its existence. 


This is what Lord Salisbury said of the Colonial Conference : 
‘*We are all sensible that this meeting is the beginning of a 
state of things which is to have great results in the future. It 
will be the parent of a long progeniture, and distant Councils 
of the Empire may, in some far-off time, look back to the 
meeting in this room as the root from which all their greatness 
and all their beneficence sprang.” This is, indeed, a sanguine 
statement for the Marquis of Salisbury to use, and cannot be 
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read as a mere figure of speech or rhetorical flourish. Sir 
Samuel Griffith, the oldest minister present from the Colonies, 
speaking at the close of the Conference, spoke of it as “ an 
historical event,” and although the meeting was a consultation, 
and an informal one only, he foresaw the day when it might 
become a legislative body and be “‘ part of the general governing 
machinery of the Empire.” We know the sequel of the Con- 
ference, viz. an exhaustive discussion of great subjects and a 
defence scheme accepted by the Colonists. The gathering 
was in every sense representative, and the discussions most pro- 
fitable for all. Never before had the unity of the Empire been 
so fully illustrated. Mutual sympathies were aroused, civilities 
interchanged, and an entente cordiale established between all the 
members who never before had an opportunity of close personal 
intercourse. The Conference was not only of use in what it did, 
but also in what it suggested. The candid opinions of Australians 
on Pacific questions, on the New Hebrides, Samoa, New Guinea, 
and those of Natalians and Cape Colonists on Zulu affairs were 
elicited, and the lines of what might be called a foreign policy in 
one case and a native policy in the other freely discussed. Further, 
legal points touching bankruptcy orders, enforcement of Colonial 
judgments, stamp duties, investment of trust funds, were handled 
with full knowledge by a representative assembly, and even the 
knotty questions of countervailing duties, decimal coinage, nego- 
tiations with foreign Powers by Colonies, patent laws, and sugar 
bounties, came within the scope of their inquiries. Although no 
definite conclusions were arrived at, still the ventilation of these 
subjects was productive of an immense amount of good. It will be 
recollected also that with a view of providing for a Permanent 
Defence Fund, Mr. Hofmeyr, the Cape delegate, proposed an 
Imperial Customs Tariff to be levied on all foreign produce imported 
into Great Britain and the Colonies, which he said would give a 
revenue of not less than £7,000,000 annually. This would be 
raised upon goods valued at £352,000,000, and, whilst encouraging 
indirectly the brisk interchange of trade between all parts of our 
widely distributed Empire, provide the means of defence. ‘‘ The 
Colonies would not feel it, and it would establish a feeling on their 
part that whilst they were paying for the defence of the Empire 
they were at the same time enjoying in British markets and in 
intercolonial markets certain advantages which foreigners did not 
enjoy.” Undoubtedly the Conference was a success in every way 
and, by introducing a number of academical discussions, paved the 
way for practical measures in the future. The subject of ‘‘ Imperial 
Federation ” was, by common consent, left out of discussion, but 
it must not be forgotten that the summoning of the Conference 
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itself was due largely to the representation of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Federation League. 

It may be asked how far, since the 1886 Conference, have the 
League succeeded in pushing its ideas. In England the Executive 
Committee contains so many well-known and influential names 
that it would be too long a list to give here. Collectively, they are 
not the class of men who would willingly lend their names to pro- 
pagate an amiable political heresy. Occasionally the cause may 
excite from its very nature effusive rhetoric, but we are convinced 
that there is a reservoir of sound knowledge and wisdom behind it. 
In the Colonies, and especially in the Canadian Dominion, the 
League has met with the greatest support amongst the best and 
most educated classes. It would be difficult to select in the whole 
Dominion more representative and notable names in the political, 
professional and educational world than the hundred and fifty 
who compose the Council. Professor Goldwin Smith may insist 
upon the inevitable demands of geography, which in British 
North America are not quite so inevitable as they appear on 
the map, and resign himself to the theory of the manifest destiny 
of the Continent, but there are a large number of Canadian- 
born subjects of the Crown not quite so complacent and accom- 
modating. Naturally, the League sides with the latter class, and 
their object in approaching the Marquis of Salisbury a second time 
recently, was to ask for a Conference in which the problem of 
Federation and matters akin to it may again be threshed out by 
representative men from the Colonies. As in the first Conference, 
so in the second of ‘‘the long progeniture,” consultation will precede 
action, perhaps longo intervallo, the ultimate appeal resting with 
the Colonial constituencies, who will always have the opportunity, 
after deliberation, of expressing their opinions in the proper way, 
and through the proper channels. Meantime, it is a pity that 
there should be any doubt in the official mind as to who is the 
proper person to issue the invitation. Surely precedency lies with 
the Imperial Government, and would be gladly acquiesced in by 
the Colonists. 

The grave charge against the authors of the Federation League 
is that they have never yet descended to minutie. This is quite 
true, and the charge itself is, of all others, the very one the 
League would prefer made against itself. To set forth a scheme 
with all its checks, balances, and compromises, to suggest a 
Zollverein that shall commend itself to every part of the Empire, 
to lay down the terms and limitation of the Civitas Britannica, 
and to insist upon one system of taxation for purposes of revenue 
throughout the Empire would be to court annihilation at once. 
The League, fortunately for itself, does not elect to stand or fall by 
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these methods. It recognizes the gigantic nature of the problem 
before it, and feels sure that not the smallest portion of its task 
will be that of educating public opinion. Without becoming a 
constitution-making machine, it has ample work to do as a society 
for the propagation of knowledge concerning our Colonies. Before 
we discuss reciprocity treaties, it may be as well to have a reci- 
procity of knowledge, and before Federationists touch the fiscal 
system, it is as well to have some faint idea of the trade statistics 
of the Empire. Sir Rawson W. Rawson’s Synopsis of the Tariffs 
and Trade of the British Empire, as part of the ideal vision of the 
“romantic dreamers” alluded to by the Edinburgh Review, may 
repay perusal and convince sceptics that the League’s supporters 
have a dwelling on mother earth. 

Further the Reviewer makes a great deal of capital out 
of what he calls the “particularism” of the Colonies, by 
which he means, we suppose, the local jealousies of Colonies, 
and illustrates his views from the present history of Australia. 
Any movement that makes for disintegration is apparently 
welcomed by him, and it must be with a certain amount of 
satisfaction that he notices that Victoria and New South Wales 
are very jealous of one another, so much so that they even 
run their trains on different gauges. Therefore, Intercolonial 
Federation is impossible, still less the wider Federation. To this 
we might answer that such “ particularism” has existed before 
in a very marked way, and yet has not proved destructive of 
Colonial unity. Everyone knows that the maritime provinces of 
Canada were averse, in the first instance, to confederation, yet 
their scruples have been removed and the Dominion generally is 
satisfied. That “‘ particularism” in the case of any Australasian 
colony will ever be so strong as to render impossible the ultimate 
amalgamation of all of them as one united power on the Pacific, we 
do not for one moment believe. 

In South Africa the Reviewer finds still more satisfactory 
evidence of ‘‘particularism.”’ Criticising Sir H. Robinson’s well- 
known valedictory address at Capetown, he observes it ‘‘ challenges 
@ passing remark as negativing the value of Imperial intervention 
for Federation or otherwise.” Federationists will be sorry to hear 
of Imperialism as a diminishing quantity, he thinks, and they may 
as well hide their heads in disappointment, we suppose, and weep 
over their baffled projects. If the Reviewer had known current 
Cape history, and had taken the trouble to inform himself upon 
the reception accorded in certain quarters in the Cape Colony 
itself to Sir H. Robinson’s speech, he would hardly have given it 
the importance he has. No one ever knew what a ‘“‘ Robinson” 
policy meant in South Africa, and the late Governor’s “ ultimatum ” 
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was more like a threat to Lord Knutsford than a well-considered 
statement of a new policy. We can hardly believe that Sir H. 
Robinson had any programme at all, as his strength in South 
Africa has been always “‘ to sit still,” and on all occasions to efface 
himself. Not that he could help his position, which was a trying 
one, with an undecided Government behind him, but an adminis- 
tration of abnegation and self-effacement. continued for so many 
years, does not prepare a Governor for a policy of strong initiative. 
Some time ago a phrase was current in South Africa, and used by 
a certain party, viz. “‘ the elimination of the Imperial factor.” If 
Sir H. Robinson’s after-dinner statement intimated that he 
sympathized with this party, we cannot congratulate him on his 
discretion. But a ‘‘ Robinson” policy never existed at all except 
in the lively imagination of some writers. It might have meant 
the retention of the High Commissionership in the hands of the 
Governor of Cape Colony; and, if so, a “Robinson” policy has 
prevailed. Sir Henry Loch holds the Queen’s commission from 
the Protectorate to Table Bay. One result of the discussion was 
to create an impression in some minds that the Cape Colony, 
according to the lines of a Robinson policy, was seeking for a 
monopoly of the whole of the interior of Southern Africa to the 
Zambesi Valley, the governing centre being of course Cape Town. 
The impression thus conveyed to the outside world was welcomed 
by no party or people in South Africa, not even by Cape Colonists. 
** Particularism ” in South Africa means chiefly railways and a 
railway policy, although we do not know whether they have quar- 
relled about the matter of a gauge as in Victoria and New South 
Wales, but we imagine not. Of the choice between Republicanism 
and Confederation under the British Crown, the League naturally 
would advocate the latter. 

The Edinburgh Reviewer betrays his knowledge of South 
African matters in the following sentence:—‘‘ But the notion 
of clubbing together the old Cape Colony, with its responsible 
Government and the outlying Boer Republics, some of which can 
scarcely be said to have any government at all, into a federation, 
of which two-thirds are to be Dutchmen, and not more than 
one in thirty of the whole population of any European descent, 
is sufficiently chimerical.” In the first place, the writer, who evi- 
dently thinks Boer Republics are as thick as blackberries in South 
Africa, might kindly inform us how many of them have no govern- 
ment at all. Perhaps his mind was wandering back to the days of 
Goshen, Stellaland, Upingtonia, and the New Republic. Secondly, 
as he displays such an intimate knowledge of the exact proportion 
of Dutch and British in South Africa, he might be good enough to 
say where he gets his information. It is well known that the last 
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reliable census of the Cape Colony was in 1875. What the propor- 
tion is now, since the growth of Kimberley and the general influx 
of immigrants, is purely a matter of conjecture. If little is known 
of the numerical proportion of the European elements, still less is 
known of the natives, who are continually moving from one place 
to another. At the present moment it is said that the stream of 
native migration is backwards, towards the Zambesi valley and lake 
districts. We refuse, therefore, to take the Reviewer as an autho- 
rity on the subject of Intercolonial Federation in South Africa or 
Australasia, and will leave him to his abstract studies of ‘‘ Parti- 
cularism ” in the British Colonies. In conclusion, the Reviewer 
writes :—‘* Let us hope, then, that instead of wasting their time 
and energies in chasing a political will-o’-the-wisp, and raising in 
the minds of themselves and of our Colonists hopes sure to be dis- 
appointed, Lord Rosebery and his friends will for the future direct 
their attention to the many practical means open to them of 
strengthening the links which still bind us to scattered provinces 
of the Empire.”’ Allusion is then made to the practical means and 
to the subjects discussed at the 1887 Conference, e.g. postal and 
telegraphic communications, international customs tariff, bank- 
ruptcy, Imperial census, &c. &c. So the League and its authors 
are gravely referred back to a series of subjects they were mainly 
instrumental in bringing before the public. Clearly the Edinburgh 
Reviewer is insufficiently informed as to the history, progress, and 
ultimate designs of the Federation League. 

Further, the writer in the Edinburgh Review wonders at the 
presidency being filled by such practical men as the late Mr. 
Forster, and now Lord Rosebery. The latter is gravely assured 
that ‘‘ charm he never so wisely, the Colonists will not listen to his 
blandishments at the cost of one iota of the political privileges 
already conferred upon them.” The League, therefore, is a crafty 
and insidious cunspiracy, headed by that arch-conspirator, Lord 
Rosebery, who is all the more dangerous because he can be so 
plausible and eloquent, against the hard-won liberties of the 
Colonists. Here is an eminent Liberal politician undoing all the 
work of Liberal predecessors! And a friend of Mr. Gladstone to 
boot! All the past history of our Colonies appears to have been 
written in vain! The Federationists of to-day have forgotten not 
only the Colonial history of this century, and the policy and ideas 
of Lords Grey, Russell, Sydenham, and others, not excluding 
Lord Durham, who idly introduced an era of so-called Colonial 
emancipation, but the records of the past three centuries! ‘It 
would seem,” writes this alarmist, “‘that for Lord Rosebery and 
his fellow-workers the history of the Colonial Empire of Portugal, 
Spain, Hoiland, and France had been written in vain.” We are 
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in danger, therefore, of returning to the Dark Ages, and going back 
to the old vicious system of government prevalent three hundred 
years ago. The writer then desires to bury the League, and by 
way of giving it a decent sepulture, throws around it the glamour 
of a phrase. The Federationist will descend to posterity as an 
enthusiast full of romance, not as an unscrupulous and base con- 
spirator. He will be foolish, but at the same time sentimental in 
the midst of folly; and with this valedictory compliment of a 
doubtful nature, he will disappear from the sphere of practical 
politics. 

But the Colonists may rest assured that the Federation League 
has no design upon their liberties. One of their resolutions is, 
‘‘That no scheme of Federation should interfere with the existing 
rights of Local Parliaments as regards local affairs.” And the 
critics of the League may also be assured that its members are not 
so completely ignorant of the past history of England’s Colonies as 
to ignore its lessons. They have a very fair notion of what 
Spanish, Dutch, and Portuguese rule was in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and there is no desire to revive it and make 
half North America become an appanage to the British Crown, in 
the same sense as half South America was to the throne of Spain. 
Nor, as “‘ the 150 sovereign princes paid tribute to the Treasury at 
Lisbon,” shall we require feudatory princes of the East, dusky 
African monarchs, and, in the common rout, colonial treasurers to 
pour their offerings into a London exchequer. Neither Lord 
Rosebery nor his supporters have any wish or desire to look 
back upon French and Spanish vice-royalties. These institutions 
provide a study of past history, interesting enough in itself, but 
too archaic to be of present use in practical politics by way of 
warning or example. 

Of course it is quite premature to discuss the possible friction of 
a Federal system which, as yet, has no existence. When Mr. 
Forster said that ‘‘in giving our Colonies self-government we have 
introduced a principle which must eventually shake from Great 
Britain Greater Britain, and divide it into separate States which 
must, in short, dissolve the Union unless counteracting measures 
be taken to prevent it,’ he did not mean by the phrase “ counter- 
acting measures” a return to a state of political serfdom. All 
that he could possibly mean was surely this: The logical result of 
responsible government in British North America, South Africa, 
and Australasia is political independence, and a separate nation- 
ality in each case, unless, somehow or other (for the method is not 
clear, and cannot be clear just yet) we can introduce the principle 
of Federalism and of a Federal Chamber. The choice is between 
a Republican President and a Constitutional Monarch ; meaning 
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disintegration in one case, co-ordination and co-operation in the 
other. The Imperial Federation League desires the latter, and their 
appeal, we take it, is a strong one, and their project more than a 
romantic dream. The necessity of co-operation is clear to Eng- 
land and to each group of her Colonies in the three parts of the 
world. This is the age of large States and colossal armaments. 
Both Russia and Germany are the European arguments for 
Imperial Federation. The United States provides the Trans- 
atlantic argument, although we view them in an entirely different 
light from other nations ; the Republic being in itself an example 


of the successful combination of States upon principles and ideas 


derived from our own history, and appealing most powerfully to 


ourselves. It is impossible to regard the Americans as enemies in 


posse or in esse to the cause we have in hand, believing as we do 
that the Federation of the British Empire is a menace neither to 
them nor to any other nation upon earth. On the contrary, it 


-would be a guarantee of peace and prosperity. Occasionally, 
there is “ tall talk” in the United States of annexing Canada, 


whether the Canadians wish it or no. Seriously speaking, no 
American believes in force as the solution of a question which, 


above all others, requires wise and judicious treatment, least of all 


rough action and braggart tongues. Were no appeal made to the 
ultima ratio, “‘ Conquered Canada” would, from the politician’s 
point of view, be a very uncertain quantity in election time, and a 
wedge might be driven unexpectedly into a Continental unity by 
the inhabitants of the Northern States, who would have no cause 
to love the Great Republic. The French population of the St. 
Lawrence Valley, the descendants of the United Empire Loyalists, 
who hold important positions in the Government, the thousands of 
fresh immigrants in the North-West, most of them attached 
strongly to the Crown of England, the political malcontents on 
every side who have been disgusted with United States tactics, on 
the ‘‘ Fisheries” and other questions, would all form a most power- 
ful party completely out of harmony with their Republican sur- 
roundings. A war of annexation conducted by the United States 
against the Dominion would differ widely from their last great war 
against secession ; it would simply mean a wanton and aggressive 
invasion of other men’s rights. How would future generations of 


Canadians view such tyrannical “‘spreadeagleism”? The conquest 


would carry with it the seeds of disintegration. No; Canada might 
be cajoled by flattery or bribed, perhaps, by reciprocity treaties, but 
never coerced by force. However, it is the belief of Federationists 
that the Dominion will neither be cajoled nor bribed by the Republic 
on the South. Confederation with the British Empire means a 


greater destiny than a small share of governing power at Wash- 
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ington, accompanied with a possible annihilation of manufactures 
and industries. For what share of government could five millions 
expect amongst a growing population of sixty or seventy millions ? 
The connection with England offers even greater territorial influ- 
ence, greater relative importance, and perhaps a nobler position in 
the world’s history. This is a point for Canadians, as well as other 
Colonists, to consider seriously. England has been called a weary 
Atlas, bearing upon her shoulders the burden of a world of her own 
in which she counts more than three hundred millions of coloured 
subjects. The British Islands contain a population of thirty-five 
millions, her colonies ten millions of men fully enfranchised, and 
equal in every respect to the original stock, living under favourable 
conditions of soil and climate. The burdens of the Empire are 
increasing vastly, both in the East and especially in the ‘‘ dark con- 
tinent ” of Africa, for what power is more entitled than England 
to be considered from Egypt to the Cape? In the future, then, 
these burdens must weigh even more heavily upon England than 
they do now; and if she requires support and assistance, who can 
better give it than children of her own stock, transplanted to 
different climes it is true, but one in heart and sentiment with her. 
The prospect of Imperial co-operation in the grand work of civi- 
lizing an Eastern and African world is for all our Colonists worth 
a second look. An independent African, Australasian, or North 
American Republic with a Monroe doctrine of their own may in each 
case be great, but would it not be a better and a more profitable 
destiny to work together under the Crown in a Federal system? The 
partnership with England in the Imperial task of governing the 
East and the remote regions of Africa is not the smallest argu- 
ment for Imperial Federation. The time may come in the 
histories of our self-governing Colonies when, after having com- 
pleted the rough task of pioneering and exploration in their own 
immediate domains—having built their railways, cultivated their 
lands, and adorned their cities—they may desire to participate in 
England’s wider tasks and broader purposes. What the contingent 
from New South Wales did in a small and experimental way in 
the Soudan, future generations of Colonists may do on a greater 
scale, and with a more determined purpose elsewhere in the world. 
After a time the history of our Colonies threatens to travel along 
broad untroubled spaces, in the midst of a uniform and rather 
stereotype prosperity, and it is more than probable that their jeunesse 
doré may be dissatisfied with their ease and affluence if they retain 
the love of adventure and enterprise congenital in the race. Full 
budgets and overflowing exchequers may not satisfy the aspira- 
tions of young Canada and Australia if the greater trials and 
risks and romance of Empire are within their grasp. We hear 
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occasionally from our critics that a young generation of Colonists 
are growing up now who know not England, and that they 
have forgotten what loyalty means, and have centred all their 
ideas exclusively upon their native land. This may be to some 
extent true, but not altogether. We have to explain the presence 
of the Canadian voyagewrs on the waters of the Nile, and the 
Australians in the sands of the Soudan. Why should not the 
Imperial services hold forth even greater attractions to the Colonial 
youth than now? Who, from their surroundings and general 
bringing up, would be more fit to help in our Indian and, gene- 
rally, Oriental services, both civil and military, than the Colonial- 
born subjects of the English Crown? In the first place, they are 
inured to those conditions of climate in sub-tropical countries 
which home-born Britons find to be trying and irksome; and, 
moreover, the problems of native administration and the tasks of 
adventure are familiar to them by the very circumstances of their 
existence. The duties of such a wide Empire as the British may be 
interchanged with advantage by a fusion of official and governing 
life, and an Australasian and South African-born subject may find 
opportunities outside his own territories under the ample folds of 
the British flag. To the Canadians of the islands and maritime 
provinces of the Dominion, the British navy offers a splendid 
opening for the honourable duties of safeguarding commerce and 
keeping the peace of the world. An Atlantic wing of the British 
navy on the east, and a Pacific wing on the west of British North 
America, would be a tangible sign of a partnership of Empire, the 
value of which no one could over-rate. Would it not be a most 
desirable way of disciplining and marshalling the energies of a 
young country, and giving it the distinctive character it wishes 
amongst the communities of the world? But what, it may be 
asked, has the Imperial Federation League to do practically with 
these rather wide and prospective considerations? The League 
would place the probable issues of Independence on the one hand, 
and Federalism on the other, before our three great self-governing 
groups. Its adherents argue from the wonderful progress of colonial 
life in past generations to some of the probable results in the future. 
There is a great revolution in trade and commerce now going on, 
all the facts of which we may not understand; and to those who 
look too much upon Europe and European influences, the League 
would suggest that they should consider the wonderful expansion 
of that free life amongst our own kith and kin. Constitution- 
mongering is the last matter to which the League wishes to devote 
its energies. Mr. Forster was surely right in his surmise when he 
said, that unless we anticipated events the Colonists were getting 
strong enough to raise their own flag, and, judging from examples 
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in history, Colonies drop from the Mother Country in rather 
unexpected ways, often through misunderstandings and want of 
mutual sympathies. The League, by means of its literature, 
speeches, and propaganda, aims at placing the alternative of 
Independence or Federation before Britons at home and abroad. 
To call the young generation of Colonists to a share and participa- 
tion of Empire is surely an appeal sursum corda. England alone 
holds the gates open to the markets of the East and Central 
Africa, and commands the ways of ocean. Not unwillingly or 
with a grudging temper but with open arms would she receive 
along the whole line the accession of a Colonial contingent, a con- 
tingent that will help, if need be, not only in the serried ranks ef 
war, but in the more peaceful but no less arduous conflicts with 
savagery and ignorance in many lands, which give their “ titles 
manifold” to the British race. 


Witiian GRESWELL. 


VOL. XIV. 


Il. 
THE CROWN AND THE COLONIES. 


Few debates in the House of Commons in the last half century 
have been more suggestive and instructive than those on the Royal 
Grants. They were an education and an indication. Highteen 
hundred and eighty-nine will mark something in the nature of an 
epoch in the history of the English monarchy. The marriage of 
the Princess Louise of Wales, necessitating as it did an appeal to 
Parliament for funds on her behalf, may even be regarded in the 
time to come as a turning-point in the relations of the Crown of 
Great Britain and its subjects alike at home and beyond the 
seas. Before July 1889 nobody, with perhaps notable exceptions, 
knew anything about the Queen’s income, the manner in which 
it was derived, what it amounted to, whither it went, or what 
she might fairly be asked to do in the way of providing for her 
grandchildren. Now everybody knows, or should know, something, 
and her Majesty’s strictly private affairs alone are hidden from the 
vulgar gaze. Butif the nation was ignorant of the financial status 
of the Sovereign, what did the Sovereign know of the warm feeling 
of the nation towards herself compared with what she must know 
now? The strength of her friends and the weakness of her enemies 
are no longer uncertain. It has been placed on record in the most 
emphatic manner, at whatever cost to dignity and chivalry, that 
the great majority of Englishmen are enthusiastic supporters of 
the Throne. The fact, indeed, could never have been doubted ; but 
it is satisfactory to have had it demonstrated by speeches such 
as those of Mr. W. H. Smith, Mr. Gladstone, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, Mr. Chamberlain, and a host of others, and by divi- 
sions such as those on the amendments of Messrs. Labouchere and 
Morley. Cheap Jack Republicanism, as Lord Randolph Churchill 
happily called the quibbles and the sophistries of the Labouchere 
school, has measured itself against the innate loyalty of true 
Britons, and has been hopelessly worsted. 

No one henceforth will be able to deny the overwhelming popu- 
larity of the monarchy. The discussion which has rendered such 
a denial impossible, however, has been fruitful in lessons of another 
sort to thoughtful and patriotic minds. There was never a time 
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when the Sovereign was so freely criticised as the present. Fifty 
prosperous years have not exempted Queen Victoria from the com- 
mon lot in this Radical and progressive last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. A political section, notorious chiefly for its 
clamour, has sprung up which refuses to accept the monarchy as 
the essential and even dominant element of British life. On the 
one hand, the institution is assailed as it never has been since the 
Revolution of 1688 relieved the people of the tyrannous ineptitude 
of the Stuarts ; on the other, it is deepening its hold on the affec- 
tion of the nation, not only by its virtues and uses, but by the 
alliance of its family and domestic interests with those of its sub- 
jects. The rock ahead, however, will have to be weathered if the 
monarchy is to maintain and perpetuate its dignity and its bril- 
liancy in their fulness. Carping economists, who trust in the now 
time-honoured capacity of figures to prove anything, have secured 
an undue grip on the intelligence of the masses. The ardent 
Radical working-man, who has followed Mr. Gladstone even into 
the Separatist fold, shows himself prone on a subject such as the 
Royal Grants to place his conscience in the keeping of the leader of 
the Extremists rather than of Mr. Gladstone himself. Every time 
it is necessary to revise the Civil List it will be found that closer 
scrutiny will be given to its items, and the question will be asked, 
with irritating persistence, whether money’s worth is had for 
money. 

No better illustration could be found for the well-worn truism 
that England does gradually by reform what France does precipi- 
tately by revolution than the modification which has silently 
taken place in the power of the Sovereign. There are, indeed, 
not a few to-day who believe, erroneously enough, that the 
monarchy has already entered on a decline which will be con- 
summated slowly, but none the less surely, and that the prin- 
ciple and prestige of the hereditary will dwindle till the line of 
demarcation between it and the elective is hardly perceptible. 
Unless some steps are devised to arrest the process, the monarchy 
of England—such is the impression in many loyal minds—might 
undergo changes which would render it a monarchy in nothing 
more than name. It would be shorn of every vestige of power 
save that of an ornamental head of the people. In a word, it 
would become a sort of glorified mayoralty, without the authority 
which even the mayor possesses. 

However this may be, the monarchy of the future will be 
different from the monarchy of the past, or even of the present. 
It will have to adapt itself to new conditions, and to justify 
the anomaly of a crowned democracy, as Sir Mountstuart Grant- 
Duff has aptly called Great Britain. What the disappearance 
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of the monarchy would mean is pretty clear. With it would 
come the break-up of the Empire. That the Crown is the link 
which, more than any other, serves to keep the Colonies loyal 
is admitted by Radicals and Tories alike, and for this admission 
we have largely to thank the discussion on the Royal Grants. The 
Crown, it is conceded, is an emblem of Imperial unity—a golden 
incarnation of the brotherhood of Australasia, Canada, the Cape, 
Great Britain, Ireland, and other centres over which the Union 
Jack floats. Mr. Parnell gave evidence of the sincerity of the 
Home Rule contention that the Crown is a necessary connecting 
link between England and Ireland by voting with the Government, 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach recently declared that if the Crown went, 
the Colonies would go too, and Mr. John Morley relieved his econo- 
mical diatribes by the confession that ‘“‘the monarchy is the out- 
ward and visible symbol of the historic continuity of our nation, of 
that unity which binds together all our scattered Colonies and de- 
pendencies in the vast realm beyond the sea.” The Edinburgh 
Review, which has raised its voice in disparagement of Imperial 
Federation, recognizes the importance of the Crown as a cohesive 
Imperial element. Thus, in its July issue, it says :—‘‘ The true 
symbol of the union of the Empire is the Crown. The Crown is 
the keystone of the arch. The loyal attachment of the Colonies to 
the person of the Sovereign is more than a mere sentiment, for it 
springs from the confidence of the people in the justice and 
liberality of the British monarchy, which unites them all to a 
common centre without impairing their local freedom. On such 
conditions as these—and assuredly if not on these then on none— 
may we not conceive England as retaining the seat of chief 
executive authority, the prescriptive reverence of her station, and 
the superiority belonging to her vast accumulated wealth as the 
commercial metropolis of a hundred nations scattered over the 
surface of the world, and owning one law, one language, and a 
common ancestry ?” 

The moral of all this is that the Crown and the Colonies 
are rapidly becoming interdependent. It is, therefore, as dis- 
tinctly in the interests of the monarchy to note what makes 
for disintegration as it is in the interests of the Empire 
to remove the possibility of Republicanism. A few years 
ago, a party which looked forward to and advocated disin- 
tegration existed not only in the Colonies but in England. 
Let the Colonies go, was the openly declared platform of a 
considerable number of politicians; they are an encumbrance 
to us, and we are a danger to them. To the last Mr. John 
Bright, the patriotism of his action in regard to Ireland not- 
withstanding, was one of many Imperial pessimists. In a memo- 
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rable speech at Birmingham, some four or five years ago, he 
declared the Empire to be a delusion and a snare, and asked 
what had become of the great empires of the world, of that of 
Alexander the Great, of that of Rome, of that of the Mogul of 
India, of that of Charles V. and others? This sort of reasoning 
has now almost entirely disappeared from England. In the 
Colonies, on the other hand, the movement which aims at their 
ultimate severance from the Mother Country survives and tends to 
grow. At the Antipodes there is a Young Australia, which may 
give trouble; in Canada there are the Goldwin Smithites, with 
their policy of annexation to the United States; at the Cape the 
Afrikander party possesses an unpleasant capacity for making its 
influence felt. To discount the teachings and to checkmate the 
energy of these parties were the objects of the Imperial Federation 
agitation initiated by Mr. W. E. Forster. Whether this agitation, 
which, as Mr. Forster indicated in Edinburgh in 1875, long before 
Imperial Federation had become a subject of popular discussion, 
would make the Colonies partners in the affairs of Empire and 
not dependencies, is ever to have a successful issue or not rests, it 
seems to me, largely on the action of the Crown. 

The monarchy, for its own sake not less than for that of the 
Empire, must not confine its attention and its presence to Great 
Britain, which alone has known it hitherto, but must give them 
likewise to Greater Britain; considering both the sentiment and 
loyalty of “ the sceptered isle amid inviolate seas,” and the affection 
of the rapidly rising Anglo-Saxon communities beyond the seas. 
Two years ago, during the Jubilee celebrations, there was no 
end to the discourses on the progress made in the half century 
of the Queen’s reign. Especially interesting were the statistics 
which Sir George Baden-Powell supplied of the growth of the 
Empire. In 1887 the area governed by the Queen—exclusive 
of Great Britain—was 1,100,000 square miles; in 1887 that 
area had extended to 8,400,000. The European population of 
the Colonies in 1837 was a little over 2,000,000; in 1887 it was 
10,000,000. The coloured population, which was over 98,000,000 
in 1887, was 262,000,000 in 1887. The State revenues were 
£24,000,000 in 1887, and £122,000,000 in 1887. ‘In round 
numbers,” Sir George Baden-Powell estimates that “the British 
Empire has grown fivefold in fifty years,” and we certainly stand 
on an entirely different footing as a nation now from that of 1837. 
‘‘ Fifty years ago the British Empire was composed of the United 
Kingdom and some distant settlements, and there was a great 
chartered company ruling over large portions of India. Such was 
the British Empire described by Martin and McCullock. To-day, 
on the contrary, the British Empire is in reality a congeries of 
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powerful and prosperous States in close national union with a host 
of smaller settlements and dependencies.” In a generation or two 
the Colonies may outnumber the Mother Country in population as 
completely as they exceed her now in size, and their importance in 
the world’s economy will be at least as great as that of the parent 
land. 

This tremendous development means many things; among 
others, which cannot be gone into here, that the Sovereign will 
be expected sometimes to appear in the Colonies. The time is 
rapidly coming when they will certainly refuse, especially if they 
obtain a voice in the councils of the Empire and are expected to 
contribute towards Imperial expense, to allow the old country to 
enjoy alone the advantages which the presence of royalty brings. 
This will be one inevitable result of the growth of the Empire. 
Fifty years ago such visits would have been useless; twenty-five 
years ago they were not necessary. The Colonists were still hard 
at work opening up the new lands which to-day are reaping the 
fruits of their enterprise. Then labour made up the Colonist’s 
life, and plutocrats were almost unknown to them. To-day labour 
is not the only thing thought of, and large sections of Colonial 
society are beginning to spend their days in ease and to look 
for that ceremonial pleasure of which royalty is the natural 
head. One of Ireland’s wrongs is that the Sovereign is 
never seen there. Some day, unless the present monarchical 
régime is subjected to modification and amendment, that com- 
plaint will come with tenfold force from the Colonies. The 
Governor will meet their needs as little as the Lord-Lieutenant 
meets those of Ireland. He is a mere regal phantom, a make- 
shift and a counterfeit, and, however admirably he may per- 
form the duties which devolve on him, can never be to a 
community quite what the Sovereign is. The Sovereign of 
England must appear not once but often among his subjects in 
distant climes. The Prince of Wales has recently been credited 
with the remark that ‘“‘he always regards Canada and Australia 
as being as much part and parcel of England as Surrey or York- 
shire,” and a year or two ago, at a meeting of the Royal Colonial 
Institute, in the doings of which body he has taken so leading a 
part, His Royal Highness expressed a keen interest in the 
Australian Colonies and regret that he had not enjoyed the 
good fortune of being able to visit them as his sons had done. 
The Prince’s own trip to India, the voyage of the Bacchante, the 
coming visit of Prince Albert Victor to our Indian Empire, are 
all moves in the right direction. As the Prince of Wales has 
seen more of the Empire than the Queen, so his son—and 
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England’s future monarch—will see more of it than he has. The 
reception which has always been accorded them affords but a 
meagre idea of what might be expected to happen if the actual 
occupant of the throne were to start on a tour through the 
Empire. I can imagine the excitement which would prevail in 
Ottawa, Melbourne, Sydney, Capetown, and a dozen or two other 
places if it were known that, for instance, next month Her Majesty 
intended embarking on such a trip. What a red-letter day her 
arrival would be in the history of the Crown, not less than of the 
Colonies! What enthusiasm would be displayed, what loyalty 
evoked, what a welcome prepared! The day a British Sovereign 
lands in Canada or Australia she, or he, will be able tosay: “I 
came, I saw, I conquered ”—not armed hosts, but warm hearts. 
The loyalty of the Colonies, as a whole, at this moment is not 
called in question. The most determined opponent of the Impe- 
rial Federation idea admits it, as readily as Lord Rosebery himself. 
But the present feeling of the Colonies must in the nature of 
things undergo great changes. Hitherto the majority of their 
inhabitants has been made up of men who emigrated from the 
old country, who may even have set eyes on the Queen, and who 
certainly have that unquenchable spark of love for home in their 
breasts which would alone suffice to keep them true. But what of 
their sons, the children of the soil, whose sympathies must become 
more purely local with each generation, and whose ignorance of 
Britain’s royal house and the best traditions of British nationality 
is limited only by their reading and the descriptions which their 
fathers can give of the old country? Lord Carnarvon has in- 
dulged in some interesting reflections as to what “ is likely to be 
in the days to come the disposition of that large working-class, 
who, in the towns of Australia as of England, hold the real power 
in politics, who, or whose children, are now receiving an admirable 
though almost entirely secular education, and who jealously watch 
everything at home or abroad which in their opinion makes for or 
against their own well-being.” Lord Carnarvon asks what will be 
the character and tendencies of the generations born and brought 
up in Australia; and answers, “‘ whatever they may be, let no one 
deceive himself into the belief that they can be identical with their 
fathers’, or with that earlier race who were in very truth the 
pioneers and makers of Australian civilization.” The young have 
obviously not the same reason as the old to think of England 
‘‘ with manifold and tender associations,” and are not in the habit 
of gratifying the ear of the Briton-born-and-bred by reference to 
“home.” ‘The young generation,” says Lord Carnarvon, in a 
passage that may be accepted as a fair, if eloquent, sample of the 
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burden of what most visitors to the Colonies tell us on their 
return, ‘‘ who 

have been born in Australia, and have, perhaps, never crossed the ocean, are fond 
of England, but their fondness is of a different nature [from that of their parents]. They 
know of the little island in the North Sea by report and reputation; they know it as 
the birth-place of their fathers and the home of distant relations with whom they may 
correspond, but whose faces they have never seen; they know it as a land which has 
produced in the past great men and noble deeds and magnificent intellects in every 
walk of life; and they would not be of human mould if they did not feel the pride 
which springs from such a connection and ancestry. On the other hand, their earliest 
and fondest recollections are Australian, their hourly and daily interests are inexorably 
bound up with Australia and its fortunes. In their lives there are two streams flowing 
side by side, sometimes commingling but more often preserving a separate course—a 
sentimental affection for the old country which they have never seen, and an active 
and vivid love for the home in which all their hopes and fears, all the blended charm 
of kinship and material interests are bound up. 

It is on account of the national sentiment which naturally 
develops in all Anglo-Saxon communities, a sentiment that does 
infinite credit to the race, that the occasional presence of the 
Sovereign in the Colonies is necessary to prevent that sentiment 
from becoming purely local. Royal visits would soon make the 
Sovereign’s person the embodiment of British nationality in all 
its phases, and when Canada, for instance, welcomed the King and 
Queen to her cities, she would feel she was paying homage to 
crowned heads which claimed the allegiance of other Britons in 
every quarter of the world. In nomadism, the crown of Britain 
has an opportunity of consolidating its position, strengthening the 
union of the Colonies and the Mother Country, and materially 
advancing the cause which the Imperial Federation League has at 
heart. But how, it may be asked, about the Governors and the 
Viceroys who are now sent out? Will their services still be 
needed ? Why not? The only difference will be that the governor 
will occupy more of the position of a locum tenens than he does at 
present. The time would even be favourable for conceding the 
right, which is one of the Colonial demands of the future, to appoint 
their own governor, with the sanction of the Sovereign. In the 
course of his four or five years’ term, he would probably receive 
two or three visits from the Court, which would spend a week or 
so at Government House. Travelling to and fro need have few 
terrors for our nomad monarch. The Victoria and Albert would 
find a more imposing successor, if need be in a real floating palace, 
and the royal train will be supplemented by the royal steamship, 
maintained in a state of preparedness to sail from Portsmouth to 
Sydney, or from Vancouver to Bombay, just as the royal train is 
now always ready to go wherever the Queen desires. Personally, 
such an arrangement might have much to recommend it. For 
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instance, the Sovereign probably loves the English winter as 
little as most of us do. The Court might spend the early summer 
season in England, the late summer in Canada, or the early sum- 
mer in Australasia and the late summer at the Cape, taking the 
cool season in India en route. Such a programme is far from 
impracticable, and a somewhat careful study of what has been 
said in the recent debates, together with a fairly comprehensive 
idea of what Englishmen say and feel about the Monarchy and the 
Colonies, induces me to believe that its adoption would be in the 


best interests not less of Great Britain and her children, than 
of her Royal House. 


Epwarp SaLMmon. 


THE GENESIS OF THEOSOPHY. 


Mr. Leaex attempts* to trace the evolution of Theosophy’ to a 
reading by Madame Blavatsky of the late Mr. King’s work on the 
Gnostics,+ makes 1874 the Year One of the Theosophic Calendar, 
and calls it a ‘‘ new religion,” one of many invented in our times 
by the Anglo-Saxon race. I shall not abuse the courtesy which 
permits of my making a more accurate presentation of Theosophy 
and the Theosophical Society by descending to polemics ; the plain 
statement of facts will serve my purpose. It might be pertinent 
to ask how a religion concocted by a Russian, as alleged, could be 
ascribed to the ingenuity of the Anglo-Saxon race; but we need 
not dwell on such trifles when the more important questions 
remain: whether Theosophy is, in fact, a religion, and, if so, 
whether it dates from the time of Mr. King’s book or from archaic 
epochs. 

The first thing to note with a protest is the prevalent tendency 
to confound Theosophy proper with the Theosophical Society: an 
error into which’ Mr. Legge has also fallen. This explains his 
mistake about the Anglo-Saxon origin of ‘ Theosophy,” our 
Society having actually been organized at New York, and its 
President—myself—being an American. It also accounts for the 
pains he takes to describe my meeting with Madame Blavatsky 
at Chittenden, the formation of the Theosophical Society in 1875, 
and the transfer of the head-quarters to India four years later. 
But, as the data given in so important a periodical as the National 
Review may very well be taken by the future encyclopedist as 
material for a sketch of the society, I wish to say that in our 
transfer of residence from America to Asia we had in view no plan 
of a propaganda, but simply the removal of ourselves to the 
country, India, which has to us, from its associations with the 
Aryan Sages and their living successors, the same sacred character 
which Palestine has for the Christian. Fully imbued as we were 
with Oriental ideas and sympathies, we felt out of touch with the 
bustling social life of the West; and had a longing to spend our 
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remaining years in study near the primitive source of the Secret 
Doctrine of the ages. The desired tranquillity we were denied ; 
notoriety was at once thrust upon us, the Hindu nations rose to 
give us welcome, branches of the Society sprang up like mush- 
rooms, and the theosophic propaganda became an inevitable 
necessity. The same year we were forced, in self-defence, through 
sheer inability to answer the inquiries about Theosophy which 
poured in upon us, to found our first magazine, the Theosophist ; 
and thence dates the growth of modern theosophic literature, 
which already counts its scores of books, and finds its readers in 
every part of the world. From that time to this, the expansion 
of the Society has continued unbrokenly. By the end of 1879, four 
branch charters had been issued, and the growth has proceeded 
as follows: to the end of 1880, 11; 1881, 27; 1882, 51; 18838, 938; 
1884, 104; 1885, 121; 1886, 186; 1887, 158; 1888, 179. The 
statistics of 1889 are not yet compiled, but up to the end of the 
third quarter seventeen new charters had been issued, thus bring- 
ing up the grand total of branches chartered since 1877 to 190. 
That this expansion is not due to local Indian influence appears 
in the fact that, outside India and Ceylon, our branches are to be 
found in England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Sweden, Holland, 
Austria, Greece, Russia, U.S. America, West Indies, Africa, 
Australia, New Zealand, Straits Settlements, and Japan. While 
it would not be true to say that all these branches are active 
centres of work, it is true that each marks the beginning in its 
own locality of a movement of active religious thought and of 
sympathy for the theosophic idea. The Theosophical Society 
must, therefore, be recognized as one of several factors of con- 
temporary sociological evolution developed by the intellectual 
ferment of our generation. What its results are likely to be, may 
best be judged by glancing at the declared objects of the Society 
and forming correct notions of Theosophy itself. 

Our organization has passed far beyond the stage of dependence 
upon popular tolerance for its existence: upon its real merits it 
has grown into a huge association, yearly adding to its strength, 
despite obstacles that would have crushed any body founded upon 
a less stable basis. Calumny, conspiracy, ridicule, invective, 
treachery, have been tried fruitlessly against it in the four quarters 
of the globe. Press and pulpit, the laboratory and the lecture 
platform have vainly assailed it, traduced the motives and belittled 
the scholarship and intelligence of its managers, and tried to make 
it appear a cunning cover to political designs. Its strength is in 
the simplicity of its programme, the transparent honesty and 
unselfishness of its work, and its identification with the highest 
human interests, viz. those of religion and morality. What is 
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the programme may be seen upon reading the following quoted 
paragraphs from its pamphlet of Constitution and Rules :— 


First: To form the nucleus of a Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, without 
distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or colour. 


Second: To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern literatures, religions, 
philosophies, and sciences. 


Third: A third object, pursued by a portion of the Fellows of the Society, is to 
investigate unexplained laws of nature and the psychic powers of man. 

The Theosophical Society is entirely unsectarian; and the most complete toleration 
of opinion shall always exist in the case of Fellows of different creeds. 


The Theosophical Society does not interfere with caste rules or other social 
observances. 


The Theosophical Society does not interfere with politics, and any such interference 
in its name is a breach of its Constitution. 


The Theosophical Society consists of its Fellows, who stand to it as regards Fellow- 
ship upon terms of perfect equality. 


The Theosophical Society shall not be responsible for the opinions expressed upon 
any subject by its Fellows as individuals; nor shall its neutrality in religious questions 
be compromised by such expressions of opinion. 

It will be perceived from the above that a fair idea was not 
given in Mr. Legge’s article in question, as to the constitutional 
principles which govern the Society’s activities and control the 
action of its officers. It is not, as pretended, our Jesuitical policy 
to leave any member “at liberty to profess what outward religion 
he pleases,” nor true that ‘ the doctrines (ascribed to the Society) 
are in almost every single particular utterly subversive of the 
beliefs of an orthodox Catholic, or of a Sunni Mahomedan, to say 
nothing of other religions ’’—unless orthodoxy be defined as the 
blind acceptance of the dead-letter of a sectarian creed, without the 
wish or ability to think upon the meaning of the Scripture. If 
there have been savage enforcers of the baser renderings of the 
Holy Books of Christianity and Islam, there have been likewise a 
multitude of saintly devotees and spiritual philosophers in each, 
who have sought and found the inner spirit of the text, and lived 
the higher life of religion without sacrificing their loyalty to the 
orthodox creed of their forefathers. Practically, what I have ob- 
served within our Society is this, that in proportion to their accept- 
ance of the theosophical idea each religionist has grown more 
devoted to his own faith ; the Hindu becoming a better Hindu, the 
Buddhist a better Buddhist, the Parsi a better Parsi, the Jew a 
better Jew, and the Christian a better Christian. The reason is 
not far to seek. Theosophy is the vivifying life, the informing 
soul of Religion, sects and creeds but its various cerements or gala 
robes. What the Theosophist gains is a glimpse of this shining 
light within the clay lamp—to use the excellent simile of Maimo- 
nides—and, finding it to be a reality, his ancestral cult acquires 
for him a deeper meaning, a truer value. Not unjustly may we 
say, then, that the Theosophical Society has done as much as any 
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modern agency towards fixing Religion upon a sure basis, and 
defending it against its worst adversary, materialistic science. 

There is great talk just now about the conversion of the philan- 
thropic Mrs. Annie Besant from Atheism to Theosophy ; what does 
that mean? It means that Theosophy is incompatible with material- 
istic nihilism. This gifted and brave woman became an Atheist from 
the study of the exoteric proofs of exoteric Christianity, and for 
fourteen years, by pen and voice, defended her opinions against all 
comers. Though she read every book written in its favour, her 
disbelief in the future life was never shaken ; religion and she were 
absolutely divorced. And meanwhile her influence upon contem- 
porary religious thought was so great that probably thousands 
were made Atheists ; it could only be compared with that of Charles 
Bradlaugh and Robert G. Ingersoll. I have had occasion to recog- 
nize this in my dealings with the young thinkers of the Orient. 
Yet Mrs. Besant was Atheist from intellectual compulsion, not from 
intuitive attraction. It cost her fearful struggles to cast down her 
ideal Christianity. ‘‘ No one,” she writes, in her Autobiographical 
Sketches, ‘‘ who has not felt it, knows the fearful agony caused by 
doubt to the earnestly religious mind. There is in life no other 
pain so horrible. .... Fools talk of Atheism as the outcome of 
foul life and vicious thought. They, in their shallow heartlessness, 
their brainless stupidity, cannot even dimly imagine the anguish of 
the mere penumbra of the eclipse of faith, much less the horror of 
that great darkness in which the orphaned soul cries out into the 
infinite emptiness, ‘Is it a devil who has made this world ?’” 

If this is not the wail of a profoundly religious nature for light 
through spiritual gloom, I cannot imagine stronger words in which 
to depict that condition of mind. Well, then, Theosophy has done 
for this beclouded spirit, this suffering heart, what no other agency 
has been able to accomplish ; it is Theosophy that has worked this 
miracle, and won for the anti-materialist party one of the ablest 
champions the age has produced. And what it has done for 
Annie Besant it has wrought for hundreds of the educated class, 
notably the Brahmans of India, admittedly the most refractory in 
the world to proselytizing influences. This it has done, too, for 
hundreds if not thousands of freethinkers in Europe and America, 
who have read our books, adopted theosophical views, and, in 
many cases, entered our fellowship. Many cases, I say, yet not 
in a majority, for the fact is that for every Theosophist within the 
Society there are many outside the body; for while mere member- 
ship does not necessarily imply the theosophical temperament, 
non-membership does not signify its absence. The same rule 
applies to the Christian and all other Churches, in which there 
are thousands nominally of the communion who are not even in 
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sympathy with the orthodox body, though they may be incum- 
bents of its livings or other appointments. Having thus briefly 
sketched the history and defined the principles of the 'Theosophical 
Society, we may now turn to the question of Theosophy. 

Mr. Legge says that, ‘In an indirect way, Spiritualism is re- 
sponsible for the origin of a religion (Theosophy) which has 
already made some little stir in the world, and which seems likely 
to make more.” He quotes, from Mr. G. H. Pember’s Earth’s 
Earliest Ages, the opinion that the ‘‘ sudden popularity” of the 
movement proves that the “last days are at hand,” and “ the 
signs and wonders reported to accompany Madame Blavatsky . . . 
are intended to pave the way for the open worship of Satan.” 
In short, that experimental occultism and occult philosophy are of 
the devil, for the undoing of men’s souls. This charming candour 
is imitated in the Indian Church Quarterly Review, organ of the 
Primate of India, which gave prominent place last autumn to an 
article on the ‘‘ Present Relations of the Hindus to Christianity,”’ 
which were declared very discouraging ; and this bad outlook was 
ascribed to the sending of ‘‘ a few European and American Theoso- 
phists” by the devil to India. Now this is a fair issue, opening 
up the question whether Theosophy is or is not of devilish parent- 
age, and whether the threatened failure of missionary effort to 
convert the educated class of Hindus is due to native “ vanity 
and pride fanned into flame” by us, or to some other cause. I 
pick up this gauntlet, and appeal to the lovers of truth to decide 
between us. 

It appears from Mr. Legge’s analysis of the “ doctrines of the 
Theosophical Society” (which the extracts above given from 
official documents prove to be non-existent, the Society having as 
a body no doctrines to offer) that the Gnosticism of the primitive 
age of the Christian Church is the fons et origo of modern Theo- 
sophy. Also that the latter was compiled from the book of 
Mr. C. W. King, M.A. Now nothing could be plainer than that 
Mr. King was not the author of Gnosticism, and that his merit 
consists in his having given an able presentation of the Gnosis 
and its origin; for Gnosticism no more belongs exclusively to the 
early Christian Era and the eastern provinces of the Roman 
Empire than it does to London and Mr. King of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. If, therefore, Theosophy is found identical with the 
Gnosticism of Marcion and his school, it must have the same 
primal source, viz. India, which is exactly what the founders of 
the Theosophical Society have affirmed from the first. I shall 
presently show the Indian origin of Gnosticism ; meanwhile, in 
passing, calling attention to the curious resemblance between the 
universal expansion of the modern Theosophical movement and 
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that of Gnosticism in its day. Now, as then, mankind are per- 
plexed with the mystery of our being, the existence of God, and 
the origin of evil; and the spread of Theosophy may be accounted 
for upon the ground that it throws light upon these deeper 
problems, while avoiding any conflict with the methods, theories, 
or results of science. At the time of Marcion the Gnostics com- 
prised, in the words of Gibbon, ‘‘the most polite, the most 
learned, and the most wealthy of the Christian name.” Their 
views spread so widely that “‘ at the close of the second century 
the churches of the Marcionite sect alone rivalled in number those 
of the orthodox.”’ Though the Roman Catholic Church, defeated 
in controversy, resorted to “‘ persecution of the fiercest and cruel- 
lest kind,” the influence survived as the animating spirit of the 
Manichees, the Paulicians, the Albigenses, and the Cathari, and 
gave colour to creed after creed, until the Reformation and its 
direful social consequences stifled this divine breath of religion 
and left only the “letter which killeth” throughout Christendom. 
If we, heirs of the Gnostics and of their and our teachers, have 
not been silenced by the thrusting of the sword of Rome down 
our throats, or the grilling of our flesh on the pyre that Calvin 
found so efficacious for the heretical Servetus, it is because of our 
good chance in being born at a time when such physiological argu- 
ments are out of fashion. My Puritan ancestors who slashed, 
basted, and hanged the Indians, the witches and the Quakers for 
alleged compact with the Evil One, would have made short work 
of their descendant, his colleagues, and their Theosophical 
Society, if we had come within reach of their arms of flesh and 
their swords of proof. 

What would be a fair test of the diabolical or divine parentage 
of a religious cult or philosophical system? Clearly, its views 
upon the moral duties and spiritual interests of man, and its 
influence upon human conduct. Tried by this test, what do we 
find in Theosophy? A theory of human brotherhood that incul- 
cates the noblest altruism, that makes every individual realise his 
kinship with his fellows, his interest in their moral, intellectual, 
and spiritual welfare; an ideal of human perfectibility most 
ennobling and stimulating to the highest thinking and living; an 
assured conviction of the future existence, or existences, whose 
conditions for weal or woe, for happiness or misery, for health or 
sickness, will be of our own preparation, the natural sequences of 
our personal conduct; a scientifically reasonable theory of the 
origin and destiny of visible nature, of the nature of the Universal 
Divine Principle, and of the origin of evil; an encouraging 
doctrine of the supremacy of the perfected human entity over all 
brute forces of nature and all powers of a malignant, cruel, or 
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mischievous character, thus arming the good man against the bad 
influences which militate against the development of the race 
along the upward, spiral path of Evolution. The true Theosophist 
is, he must be, an exemplary person in every human relation, the 
foe of vice, sensuality, and irreligion, because he is the ardent lover 
of virtue, of temperance and chastity, and of spiritual self- 
development. The cause of the world’s woes he knows to be 
ignorance, hence he is the champion of every art, science, philo- 
sophy and culture, whose tendency is to promote knowledge, foster 
understanding, and discover wisdom. Towards the various schools 
of theology he feels an equal tolerance, for they are to him non- 
essentials and but the veils of truth. Wars, castes, social antipa- 
thies and prejudices he looks upon as the marks of an imperfect 
human development, to be banished only when the higher ideal 
of manhood is perceived and acted up to. Is the Theosophist 
then, I ask, the advocate of a devilish morality, the emissary of 
the Evil One? Supposing his doctrines to find general acceptance, 
does it seem as though society would be the sufferer or the gainer ? 
To justice I address my questions; from prejudice I neither ask 
nor expect anything save what we have suffered these past fourteen 
years. 

But, granting all to be true that has been said by the Indian 
bishops and missionaries about the adverse result to their evan- 
gelizing of the spread of our ideas, what is the explanation ? 
Simply this, that we have shown the true spirit of religion; have 
proved the identity of Esoteric Hinduism, Zoroastrianism, and 
Christianity ; have scientifically explained the meaning of the old 
Oriental myths, creeds, ceremonies and philosophies, and thus won 
back to the ancient cults the intellectual allegiance which had been 
weakened or destroyed by an exclusive contemplation of their dead- 
letter exotericism. At the same time the bishops and missionaries 
have continued to preach bald exoteric Christianity to men cleverer 
than themselves in detecting sophistry and scientific unreasonable- 
ness. The bright informing soul of the Christian doctrine they 
have neglected to preach, and so the result they now deplore was 
inevitable in the natural order of things. But for the fear of being 
thought uncharitable, I might strengthen my case by showing how 
the worldly, selfish lives of many European ecclesiastics neutralize 
any influence they might have had upon the “‘ heathen ” by their 
eloquence, scholarship, or persuasiveness. A bishop or missionary 
driving about his family in a carriage, with his coachman_or sais 
in livery, and living in a fine house, with plenty of servants, is not 
a seductive spectacle to nations trained to connect celibacy, asceti- 
cism and poverty with the character of the religious teacher. Their 
Sankaras, Tookarams and Ramanujas did not play lawn-tennis, 
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but they could show men how to learn the Divine Wisdom. And 
the strongest element in the popularity we Theosophists enjoy in 
Asia is that we teach what those old sages taught, point to the 
self-same models of human perfectibility, and to the very identical 
road for reaching it. Mr. King may vainly boast that our Theo- 
sophy was concocted out of his book, and Mr. Legge injure his 
literary reputation by echoing the absurdity, but we may just say 
this, that we have been expounding this same “ Trans-Atlantic 
Theosophy ” to the Hindus and Sinhalese, by voice and pen, since 
the beginning of 1879, and having it recognized by the most learned 
Pandits, the best educated University graduates, and the most 
respected Hindu sanyassis, swamis and yogis, and Mussulman 
fakirs as sound archaic Esoteric Philosophy.* To mark in the 
most significant manner the gratitude of the Brahman class for our 
theosophical teachings, the late Taranath Tarkavachaspati, author 
of the standard Sanskrit Lexicon, and a pandit of the highest rank 
and greatest influence, conferred upon me, a Buddhist, the sacred 
thread of a Brahman, adopted me into his gotra, or clan, and gave 
me food in his own house. Furthermore, a great Convention, or 
Council ‘‘of orthodox pandits and other friends of Hindu religion 
and Sanskrit literature,’ met at Haridwar, the holy shrine at 
the headwaters of the Ganges, May 30th, 1887, adopted the 
following :— 


Resolved: That this Sabha unanimously records its appreciation of the unselfish 
and efficient aid given by the Theosophical Society to the cause of our national religion 
during the past ten years throughout India, and in disseminating in distant countries a 
knowledge of the teachings of our holy sages. 


The reader will kindly remark that at least the learned pandits 
of India do not believe Theosophy a confection of modern books or 
secondary Minor Asian philosophical schools. I will venture the 
prediction that if any Cambridge or Oxford don will make the 
tour of India and lecture pure Gnosticism, compiled from 
Mr. King’s work, the Hindus will tell him that he is teaching 
Hindu philosophy out of their Shastras, but with new binding and 


* Apropos of this point, here is an extract from a letter just received, by a curious 
coincidence, while I am writing this page.’ The writer is a Hindu graduate, a Doctor of 
Philosophy of a German University, late Sanskrit Professor in a European college, and 
one of the best-known men in India. 

‘It is superfluous to tell you that Theosophy is nothing new to us. We, the 
Brahmans and particularly certain classes of our clan, are born Theosophists. All our 
daily habits, customs, food and dress, disciplines and recreations, have the unique 
object of cultivating and developing those higher powers which commonly lie dormant 
in the mere animal and worldly man. Our Welt-anshauwung is entirely based not on the 
hypothesis of a God and a probable future life, but on the positive certainty that this 
phenomenal world is but the outer covering of the deep Being that underlies and 
permeates and yet transcends all ;- and that this short span of life is but one single link 
in the great unending chain of births and incarnations which every human being must 
pass through in the course of time.” 
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title-page. Mr. King himself plainly affirms the Hindu origin of 
the Gnosis. In the cities of Asia Minor, he says, ‘‘ these sectaries 
first came into definite existence under the title of ‘ Myst,’ upon 
the establishment of a direct intercourse with India and her 
Buddhist philosophers, under the Seleucide and the Ptolemies ” 
(The Gnostics and their Remains, p. 3). Gnosticism was essen- 
tially a mystical cult, with its perfect adepts (Sansc. Mahatmas), 
its disciples (Sansc. Chelas), its esoteric doctrine and exoteric 
symbology and teaching. In Judaism it was the Kabala, 
derivation of the Kabala of Chaldea, which was itself derived from 
the Gupta Vidya, or Secret Doctrine of the Aryan or pre-Aryan 
philosophers, teachers of Pythagoras, Plato, and the Thyanean 
Apollonius. Says Mr. King further: “In this history of 
Scythicus, however designated by tradition, we have at one view 
the complete history of the rise and progress of Gnosticism. We 
find an Arab merchant, of a subtle and inquiring mind, occupying 
himself during his long and frequent sojourns at the Indian marts 
in studying the philosophy of these prevailing religionists, the 
speculations of the Buddhist monks, and equally investigating the 
secrets of the ‘Wisdom of Egypt,’ when detained at the other 
head-quarters of the Eastern trade.” . . . ‘‘ The original identity 
of the two religious systems (Egyptian and Hindu) no one can 
doubt who has intelligently studied the monuments of each ; but 
which country instructed the other? . .. The balance of pro- 
babilities is in favour of India.” (Op. cit. 45,320.) In fact, Mr. 
King devotes many pages of his book to establish the close con- 
nection between Gnosticism and ancient Asiatic modes of thought, 
and the derivation of the former from the latter. It was not the 
wisest policy, then, for Mr. Legge to choose Mr. King’s work as 
the source of our Theosophy, since that author’s position is 
identical with our own towards Gnosticism, and his work supports 
rather than negatives our affirmation that the philosophy some of 
us have been teaching is that of the Aryan sages, the masters of 
the first Gnostics and of all Myst of the olden and modern times. 

It is said that the “so-called phenomena with which the new 
dispensation (Theosophy) was, according to its votaries, ushered 
in... seem to be utterly trivial and unimportant.” Yes, as 
trivial as the dancing of the tea-kettle cover to James Watt, or the 
falling of the apple to Newton. The spirit-rap is a trifling thing 
in itself, unless—unless it be taken as the signal of Death’s postman 
to open the door of our understanding and receive news from the 
other world. Patanjali, the founder of the Yoga philosophy of 
union between man’s soul and the over-soul ; Buddha Gautama, 
founder of Buddhistic philosophy ; and all other adept teachers of 
mysticism discourage the spirit of desire for the phenomena- 
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working power while affirming and proving its existence. So we, 
Theosophists, having by painful early experience learnt the futility 
of casting these delicate proofs of psychical power beneath the 
muddy feet of sciolists and sceptics, and the unwisdom, if not sin, 
of giving out sacred names and mysteries to be bandied through the 
world by doltish criticasters, too late adopted the golden rule of 
silence, leaving Theosophy to stand or fall upon its own merits. 
We ask nobody to believe in our phenomena or the existence of 
living teachers, the custodians of the old Wisdom Religion. 
Whether there be such or not, we know, and for us that is 
enough ; let our speeches and writings be tried by the touchstone 
of reason, and judged by the canons of justice. If our critics, like 
Mr. Legge, would but take the trouble to read Madame Blavatsky’s 
latest works, The Secret Doctrine, the Key to Theosophy, and the 
Voice of the Silence, they would avoid falling into literary pits of 
their own digging. 

I shall mention but one other point before concluding. It is 
intimated that we lay our members under obligations of celibacy 
and vegetarianism. We do nothing of the sort. If anyone ask 
how he should live to put himself in the most favourable condition 
for spiritual self-evolution, we point to the precepts and examples 
of the old saints and sages who, aiming to effect a differentiation 
from their species, abstained from the gratification of the senses 
and the use of the food most hostile to their purpose. But we 
never taught that even by the uttermost self-denial and restraint 
any given person could count with certainty upon attaining 
adeptship in any of its important degrees. It is a question of 
temperament and anterior psychic development—anterior to 
entrance into this present life being meant. Some have no natural 
aptitude for it, as some are colour-blind, some incapable of musical 
perception, some deficient in one or another sense, predilection or 
aptitude. It is related of Ananda, the beloved disciple of the 
Buddha, that he could not attain to thaumaturgic powers although 
twenty-five years in the company and closest intimacy of the 
Master, while Moggalana, another favourite, enjoyed them to a 
degree only second to those of the Buddha himself. We, Theoso- 
phists, view mankind as they really are, not in any ideal state; 
hence we counsel no one to forego marriage or adopt any special 
diet, or to depart in any way from the best customs of decent, 
honest, conservative folk, unless they feel themselves irresistibly 
impelled to enter the path which leads through toil and suffering 
up the Sinai of Wisdom from whose top the splendour of Divine 
Truth may be seen. 


H. 8. Otcort. 
16 * 
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Tus question] “Shall women smoke?” now being asked on all 
sides, has met with various replies from men and women holding 
widely different opinions, yet has it received no final answer. 

Punch has given to it a negative reply, similar, only less 
emphatic in form, to the advice he proffered a few years ago on 
the Marriage Question, and the balance of expressed opinion seems 
at present to be on the side of No. Yet the number of women 
smokers, both secret and declared, is on the increase, and the 
feeble No at present raised seems to have little, if any, effect in 
influencing their habits or theories. The cause of this is not far to 
seek. The opposition raised, in some quarters in all seriousness, 
in others with a flippancy that marks the opposers as those who 
consider the point to be of minor consequence, perhaps, from a 
mistaken notion that the habit is one little indulged in by any but 
worthless women, has hitherto been based entirely on sentimental 
grounds. Opinions have been given offhand, and have sprung 
from a prejudice of feeling rather than of reasoning. On the 
other hand, the smokers have, for the most part, argued the point 
well out, and arrived at conclusions satisfactory at least to 
themselves. 

There are not a few arguments for and against the toleration 
of lady smokers, and I propose in this paper to consider as 
many of them as have a practical bearing on the question; not 
looking at the subject with eyes blinded by a preconceived notion 
of what is wsthetically becoming or unbecoming in a perfected 
specimen of ideal womanhood—that transmogrified human creature 
who becomes, in the imagination of some, a species of doubly 
distilled angel—but trying to see clearly the exact relationship 
which exists, and has existed, between women and tobacco, and 
endeavouring to sum up justly the pros and cons of the subject, 
leaving the verdict with my gentle readers. 

To begin with, tobacco cannot be counted a necessity of life nor 
an essential of physical or mental power. Men and women lived 
and loved, evolved and assimilated thought, fought battles, planned 
stratagems, wrote books, worked fair broideries, stirred the enthusi- 
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asms of populaces by loud or smooth-tongued oratory before ever 
Sir Walter Raleigh—or as some have it, Ralph Lane, governor of 
one of Sir Walter’s colonies, who came with Drake to this country 
in 1585—brought the fragrant weed from the savage islands of the 
far west and introduced into England a custom against which, in 
the following reign, the King himself issued his famous Counterblaste, 
which consists of a series of anathemas almost Levitical in form. 
Yet similar facts exist in regard to potatoes, and there is no 
personage, royal or otherwise, to cry out against the harmfulness 
of the homely mealies, or to insist that they may not be partaken 
of by the fair sex without grave impropriety. 

So the art of tobacco-smoking was introduced into Europe 
towards the end of the sixteenth century, and rapidly became the 
fashion. But there are fashions and fashions ; some evanescent as 
life itself, while others, by responding to the deep animal instincts of 
our complex human nature, by adapting themselves to our physical 
and mental needs, and quickly gratifying the inherent vice and 
vanity of mankind, lift themselves above the whim and caprice of 
a generation to the rank of a world-wide, time-long custom. Thus 
did tobacco: the great rapidity of its spread throughout the world 
being due, in no slight degree, to the actions of two crowned women. 
Elizabeth sat by while Raleigh puffed at his pipe and knocked the 
ashes from it into a pair of scales, that the weight of the smoke 
might be ascertained by fair deductory evidence, and Catherine de 
Medici accepted gladly the gift of tobacco-seeds sent her by Jean 
Nicot, the French king’s ambassador at Portugal, and found 
thereafter a daily joy in the practice of taking snuff. 

We Englishwomen have, as yet, but few sins of our own to 
answer for; but how about our ministrations to the habit in our 
menfolk ? 

At the very first the art of smoking was countenanced, if not 
practised, by England’s queen, and only thirty years later James I. 
declared that throughout his kingdom the most acceptable way 
in which a maiden could entertain her lover was by giving 
him a pipe of tobacco. Like most anathematizers, his denun- 
ciations availed but little; the practice flourished rampantly, 
its devotees asking no leave of kings, as in these days they 
regard not the frown of the poet who has said, ‘‘ James I. was a 
knave, a tyrant, a fool, a liar; but I love him, I worship him, 
because he slit the throat of that blackguard Raleigh, who invented 
this filthy smoking.” 

And now, looking all along the line, from the time of the intro- 
duction of tobacco down to the present day, what women (not to 
particularize, but to speak generally) have been votaries of the 
fragrant herb? Not the English; not the Anglo-Saxon dominant 
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race of blood and muscle, strongest in fibre of sinew and fibre of 
will ; not the more advanced Teutons of Germany, or the cultivated 
Latin races of France and Italy. Who, then? The women of the 
Oriental races—the Chinese and East Indians, who learn from a 
very early age to take delight in their curiously shaped pipes; the 
beautiful Circassians, whose lives through girlhood and womanhood 
are in perpetual serfdom to the tyranny of father or husband; and the 
women of Persia, whose laws, drawn up by a syndicate of learned 
Persian ladies, for the protection and enforcement of the rights of 
married women, insist, among other indulgences, that every 
husband shall permit to his wife the extravagance of a pipe. 
The Turkish beauties of the Seraglio, who have no conscious 
life beyond that which comes to them through the senses. 
The ladies also of Southern America, where it is a common 
thing for a girl, as she sits behind her lover on horseback, to take 
it in turns with him to puff at the long cigar he carries. Those of 
Paraguay, where the lady of the house, as she comes, clothed in 
soft raiment and flashing gems, to meet the stranger traveller 
with mouth upheld for the formal kiss of greeting, removes from 
her cheek the quid she spends her days in chewing. The aged 
women of the Negro and Celtic races, exemplified in the old freed 
slaves and Scotch and Irish croons, who have led a life half man-like 
in toil, half brute-like in its obedience to unreasoning instincts. 
The factory hands of Havanna and Manilla, whom constant 
familiarity with the seductive herb has made such slaves of the 
weed that they and their children smoke none but the strongest of 
cigars; and those uncultured women, both rich and poor and of all 
ages, in the southern and western parts of the United States, who 
indulge openly in streets, tramcars and theatres in the practice of 
tobacco-dipping, i.e. dipping a short stick into a box of snuff and 
inserting it in mouth or nostril. Besides all these, there are the 
women of Holland, where the domestic system (save for the 
practice of polygamy) is Oriental in idea, if not in form, and where, 
as a French writer tells us, the highest interest of the female mind 
is vested in the cleanliness of her house, intellectual distractions 
taking second rank. It is generally supposed that the Spanish 
women smoke, but on inquiry it will be found that, in their slow 
but steady upward march, the ladies of Spain have abandoned 
the cigarette with the bull-fight and other idle dissipations ofa - 
half-civilized past. The same may be said of those of Portugal, 
who, with their Spanish sisters, are probably the most polished 
and well-bred women in the world. As counterpoise to the 
above instances, we must not forget the most independent of 
women after the Americans, I mean the Russians, the linguists 
and diplomatists par excellence of the day. Those in the front 
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ranks of society live for dress and the world, and know but one 
maiden dream, that of finding a good parti. Their indulgence in 
the soothing weed, however, is usually limited to the taking of a 
cigarette with their after-dinner coffee. Their compatriotes of the 
middle classes, daughters of army men, Government officials, 
large shopkeepers and small provincial nobles, study medicine and 
philosophy, fraternize with the male students, go with them to 
cafés, smoke the papiros odorant, and become so advanced (Heaven 
save the mark!) that they consider domestic affairs derogatory, 
and develop more frequently into plotting Nihilists and revolw- 
tionnaires than happy wives and mothers or contented useful 
spinsters. 

He who runs may read where the habits of smoking, chewing, 
or snuffing have been most prevalent, and little or no evidence is 
to be found that these practices were ever indulged in by the 
women of England until within the last few years, though in the 
sixteenth century one Thomas Hariot, in chronicling Sir Walter’s 
discovery, remarks, ‘‘ We ourselves during the time we were there 
(i.e. the West Indies) used to smoke it (tobacco), as also since our 
return, and have found many rare and wonderful experiments of 
the virtues thereof, of which the relation would require a volume 
by itself; the use of it by so many of late, men and women of great 
calling and some learned physicians also, is sufficient witnesse.” 
And Mr. Joseph Fume, in his paper on tobacco, published 1839, 
writes, ‘‘ Though tobacco is generally in bad odour with the ladies 
of this country, except those in the fruit and fish line, yet there 
are a few who set fashion at defiance, and indulge in a cigar. I 
have frequently seen two of the maiden daughters of a gentleman, 
now deceased, who formerly represented Hull, smoking their Queens 
with great gusto; Lady D. K., an intimate friend of the late 
Duchess of St. A., is a great consumer of Havannahs; and a cer- 
tain popular actress, familiarly known among playgoers as the 
pretty Mrs. N., is as fond of her cigar as the ‘ angelic Malibran’ 
used to be of her ‘ half-and-half.’ ” 

Now, we have to ask ourselves the question, why has this prac- 
tice, always common enough with our men, been so exceptional 
with our women? And again, why is this state of things altering ? 

Before we note the various answers given to these interrogatories, 
let us first assure ourselves that our premises are not chimerical, 
and that women of talent and reputation here, in our very midst, 
do smoke both openly and sub rosa. 

Not to go too far afield, let me instance the most popular song- 
writer of the day, who recently did not blush to light a cigarette 
while receiving the visit of that most terrible of adjuncts to our 
modern newspaper system—the Interviewer ! 
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“It is my one weakness,” said Miss Hope Temple; “the only 
masculine trait I possess. I always have a cigarette handy; it 
soothes me. There is no doubt that smoking grows on one. It is 
like dram-drinking ; one wants more and more.” 

It is rumoured, too, that some of our princesses and the ladies 
of their household are addicted to the weed. If they are, they 
follow, doubtless, the example of the Empress of Austria, who 
allows no feeling of false shame to interfere with a habit which is 
pleasant to her, rather than that of those princesses of France— 
daughters of Louis XIV.—whom the Dauphin once surprised during 
the small hours at a smoking party they were giving to their 
lady friends in the privacy of their own apartments. 

In some country houses it is no uncommon thing for the ladies 
to join the gentlemen in the smoking-room, and to mingle the 
fumes of their dainty, mild-flavoured cigarettes with the more 
masculine cigar smoke. 

An art student in London puffs at her pipe as daylight fades, 
and she walks home from the school at which she works; nor is she 
the only lady artist to whom the “clay” and “ briarwood” are 
as familiar friends. Then there are some “literary” ladies who 
do not scorn to moderate the feverish fancies of their fertile brains 
by the use of the cigar and cigarette, which that peerless genius of 
their craft, George Sand, excelled both in making and inhaling. 
Among the lower classes there are a few women who smoke, and of 
these Pheasy Molly, of Buxton, who, in 1845, at the age of ninety-six, 
was burned to death, having accidentally set herself on fire while 
lighting her pipe, is the awful example! But among the upper 
and middle classes it is difficult to tell how large a number thus 
indulge: so many keep this habit as secret from members of their 
own sex as from men, and only accidentally is the fact sometimes 
exposed that lips deemed guiltless of all nicotic pollution are but 
too familiar with the herb’s soft pungency; as in the case of a 
young lady at a London hospital, suffering from epithelioma—rarely 
found in females—who, on pressing inquiry, confessed that she had 
long smoked in private. 

So long as the bias of public opinion availed to make women 
conceal the fact that they smoked, discussions as to its advisability 
or non-advisability were very seldom heard; but now that many 
have asserted openly their right both to think and smoke as they 
please, society is roused, and puts to itself the question, “ Shall 
this thing be?” 

Before seeking to formulate society’s answer, we must consider 
the previous inquiry why that half of the community hitherto 
deemed emphatically non-smoking should be drifting away from 
the old lines of strict abstinence from tobacco ? 
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“Tt is a mania of that section of modern womanhood which is 
possessed with the unnatural desire to ape the manners of men,” 
say some. “It is the natural consequence of the emancipation of 
woman’s intellect, which takes at last its true position in the 
ranks of human thought, and needs, therefore, the stimulants and 
sedatives that man has hitherto applied exclusively to his!” “It 
possesses the old, yet ever new, attraction of forbidden fruit,” say - 
others. And all, perhaps, are right, for endless are the motives 
which have led our girls and women to adopt the habit, and it must 
not be denied that there exists a large class, not so bad at heart 
as they represent themselves to be, who smoke in order to curry a 
certain sort of favour among men; in other words, there are girls 
who take up smoking as the least harmful pursuit whereby they 
may be considered “jolly good fun,” decidedly “‘ free-and-easy,” 
if not a little fast! 

On the other hand, there are among the lady smokers very many 
who simply abhor the practice, viewed in that aspect. They hate 
the idea of doing it for the sake of being ‘‘ mannish,” and are very 
cautious before whom they smoke for fear of shocking those who, 
looking at things from their own standpoint alone, immediately 
associate smoking with fastness. Miss Hope Temple, for one, 
seems to have no ulterior motive of that sort, and she is, indeed, 
more candid in regard to the real reason of her indulgence than 
any other female fumigator the writer of this article has yet met 
with. ‘I find it assists digestion;” ‘It acts as a mild nerve 
sedative when I am over-wrought or over-anxious ;” “‘I began it 
to cure an asthmatic affection, and consider the practice of perma- 
nent benefit to me in that respect,” are a few of the many reasons 
adduced in justification of a luxurious habit, which poets have 
praised, novelists extolled, and philosophers and preachers approved 
and moralised in favour of for one and the same reason—because 
they liked it. 

** Tobacco,”’ it has been said, ‘‘ responds to the imperious craving 
after sensation in man.” And does it not in woman also? 
‘‘ Tobacco is the remedy of ennui.” Are women never bored ? 

There is a little proverb, almost too vulgar to bear quotation in 
a serious article, the transposition of which, however, so well exem- 
plifies my meaning, that I shall make bold to use it: ‘“‘ What is 
sauce for the gander is sauce for the goose.” If such be the case, 
as undoubtedly it is, why have not the women, who possess this 
yearning and suffer from this boredom, long enjoyed, in company 
with their fathers, husbands, and brothers, the solace of the pipe, 
the stimulant of the cigar, and the feeble sensationalism of the 
cigarette ? 

The answer to this will be found buried in some larger, broader 
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questions. Why have women been long denied a voice in public 
affairs? Why have the large proportion of them lived such 
scrupulously virtuous and self-denying lives, yet condoned so 
many vices in the sterner sex? Why did women of property 
become so frequently, on their marriage, virtual paupers depend- 
ing on the fitful charity of tyrannical husbands? These questions 
might be multiplied ad infinitum, for all these things have been. 
Do we not know the reason ? 

The civilized Anglo-Saxons, and the modern Christians of less 
than a century ago, were no very great advance on the uncivilized 
Turks and unregenerate heathen in the treatment of their women- 
folk. Women were the dependent, the weaker, the subjugated 
sex; they had no rights save those men in their kingship were 
pleased to confer on them in their subjection. But the Anglo- 
Saxons and the Christians excelled the Easterns and Mahom- 
medans in one thing: they had an ideal; an ideal of manhood 
which they did not much care to attain to, and an ideal of woman- 
hood which was best maintained by force. Woman, who was, in 
all actual respects man’s slave, was yet apostrophized and versified 
as man’s goddess and man’s queen. Woman was, in imagination 
at least, an angelic being, absolutely pure, delicate, and ethereal ; 
was it befitting that such an one should smoke? Should she 
pollute her pretty lips with the “‘ precious stinke,” on which, how- 
ever, as far back as the reign of James I. some of the gentry 
thought it a brave thing to spend £300 or £400 a year? Perish 
the thought ! 

So women were made non-smokers as they were made non- 
participators in many of men’s privileges and pleasures, and 
women are becoming smokers because they no longer fear men’s 
criticisms nor cherish their over-fanciful ideas concerning them. 

Yet it is remarkable that they should desire to contract a habit 
without which they have so long and healthily existed, and which 
has flourished most among nations where women, mentally and 
morally, if not physically, have been weakest. Exceptional cases 
of strong and clever women using tobacco are to be found, I grant, 
but, as I have shown, where the habit has been racial, there, with 
but one exception, have the women been servile in position and 
unmarked by mental or moral power. This fact gives birth to 
another theory. This latter-day disposition on the part of women, 
is it not, far from being the result of woman’s rightful elevation 
to the rank of a participant in mankind’s work for man, rather a 
mark of the degeneracy of the age and her reversion, in common with 
man’s, to habits of almost Roman-like luxury and indulgence ? 

Some male smokers are brave enough and clear-sighted enough 
to affirm that they see no reason why any woman should not 
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smoke if she choose, but the vast majority of them are loud 
in their denunciations of the practice, when adopted by their 
mothers, sisters, or wives. I cannot believe that the root of 
this sentimental and persistent objection lies in the fact that 
they cling jealously to one of the few remaining exclusive _privi- 
leges of man. Rather would I place it on a wider, nobler 
basis. It is because men know the evils of the habit they - 
delight in that they desire to keep women from it in the future as 
in the past. They dare not be so inconsistent as to denounce it 
as unsalutary yet continue to indulge in it themselves, so 
they trump up reasons which women deem justly all insufficient. 
If men may smoke in defiance of the laws of cleanliness and 
economy, if men consider it no detriment to their physical comfort 
and personal charm to be possessed of bad breath and polluted 
hands, is there any reason why women should study these things 
in order to gratify the whim of those who take scant pains to 
please them in that respect ? 

But women like to see men smoke; they encourage the habit 
in them, and have ever done so from the time of the great 
Elizabeth till now. Yes, women do; their natural unselfishness 
and timidity make them shrink from interfering with the 
pleasures of others, and they have no idea of any distinct 
harm resulting from it ; they remember, too, that there are many 
worse things a man may do, and that he who is permitted 
to smoke ad lib. at home will not wish to go out to smoke. 
It is well, perhaps, that women have not, as a class, been jealous 
of tobacco, for they would have stood little chance of persuading 
men to taboo it, even as men, arguing as they do now, are not 
likely to cause women to give it up, unless their objections are 
founded on more purely reasonable grounds. Is smoking bad for 
women? Then is it bad for men. Is smoking unbecoming in the 
one sex? Then is it in the other. Do not thousands of women 
live, as men do, by their brain or handiwork? Are not women 
fatigued, bored, and liable to fits of excitement or depression even 
as men are? Why, then, should they be denied that which is said 
to soothe and cheer the weary foiler and solace the overworked 
brain? There is no answer to these questions that is grounded on 
reason, though there are many of esthetic feeling and personal 
fancy and idea. 

The habit of smoking has been stigmatized as an unmanly 
leaning on a solace neither sought nor needed by the weaker sex, 
yet it must not be considered therefore a womanly consolation. 
It is argued that the day of woman’s blindness to her own needs 
is over, and she is no longer content to accept man’s estimate of 
the littleness of her wants, but is ready to assert that her corre- 
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spondences, like his, are numberless. This is correct reasoning 
enough, but why have women this sudden need? Is it not their 
inheritance ? Is not man’s insatiable appetite for tobacco trans- 
mitted from the father to the daughter? After three centuries of 
abstinence Englishwomen are not taking to smoking on account ofa 
sudden whim, but because an inherited instinct leads them, in their 
present emancipated condition, to seek their nerve sedative and 
mental stimulant where man has so long sought his. Can there 
be any reason, then, in reason, why women should not smoke if 
mendo? Hear what the physiologist says:—‘‘ If the daughters 
of England were to commence weakening their vital forces by the 
use of nicotine, we should find the children in another generation 
with an hereditary taste for poison and diminished power for 
resisting its onroad; they would-be unhealthy, dyspeptic, and 
nervous.” 

There is much virtue in an if, but when the non-probable bids 
fair to become the actual, it is time to prove the accuracy of the 
reasoning which asserts that these things should not be. 

Setting aside the fact, which none will deny, that smoking in 
excess is bad, every woman who is not yet in bondage to the habit, 
who has power to discern clearly the good and evil in this matter, 
must find out for herself whether the use of tobacco in moderation 
is prejudicial or beneficial to the race at large. The fact that in a 
single cigar is contained sufficient nicotine to kill two strong men 
is not so terrifying when it is remembered that the other sub- 
stances which go to make it up have a neutralizing effect; though 
the schoolboy’s experiences after his first pipe show the dire 
results of the drug when taken in unaccustomed doses, whether 
large or small. 

It is no argument in its favour to say that strong men, clever 
men, ay, great men have smoked and owned no ill effects from it. 
Those strong men might have been stronger; those great men 
greater. Itis not rational to argue, as the President of the United 
States did when certain officers of the army complained to him 
that General Grant was an immoderate drinker of whisky, and he 
replied, ‘‘ Let me know where Grant gets his whisky that I may 
send a barrel-full to every General in the army.”’ A Bismark may 
smoke, but no amount of smoking will create a Bismark, rather 
will it, in nine cases out of ten, destroy the embryo chancellor or 
statesman. Neither are the facts that wounded soldiers on the 
battle-field cry out for tobacco, that the Indians go for days with- 
out food, subsisting only on the stimulus of the pipe, that lunatics 
are allowed to smoke to allay the frenzy of their diseased brains, 
and that by puffing at a big cigar the white man preserves himself 
in tropical climates from insect pests (though he destroys the 
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insects), any proof that tobacco is the health elixir some people 
would have us believe it to be; abnormal suffering, whether of mind 
or body, requires a narcotic, unwonted situations demand unac- 
customed habits. 

The chief harm of tobacco lies in the fact that the nicotic 
poison acts by a system of accumulation ; its toxic influences are 
not transitory as those of alcohol. Moderate quantities habitually 
taken result in chronic nicotism of the system. The process 
somewhat resembles that of tanning ; it is slow but permanent. 
Cannibals are said to turn up their noses at the nicotized flesh of 
smokers. 

But it is not the purpose of this article to enter into a medical 
dissertation on the therapeutic use and abuse of tobacco, or to detail 
the many nervous diseases caused by moderate smoking; neither 
is it necessary to give statistics of the unequal proportions which 
the number of male patients bears to the female in our hospitals, 
who suffer from such diseases as epithelioma, angina pectoris, and 
amaurosis, which are, in almost all the cases, directly attributable 
to the practice of habitual smoking. Treatises on the subject exist 
and may be studied by women, as by men, who care to go to the 
root of things. 

Sufficient it is to note that tobacco, or rather its inherent prin- 
ciple, nicotine, is a poisonous drug, stimulative when consumed in 
small quantities, sedative when taken in large, and that such 
stimulus and narcosis are only gained by an unnatural excitement 
or paralysis of the great nerve-centres, which are thereby rendered 
unfit for their important tasks of controlling the actions of lungs 
and heart. Stimulant means abstracted, not added, force! Tobacco 
has no power to nourish or build up; it can neither generate 
nor conserve vital heat, but in time destroys it and enfeebles every 
function, by a natural consequence, affecting the weakest parts 
first. That all these things are true may be believed, and yet 
women may do, as men have done, shake off the thought with the 
reflection that if tobacco be a poison it is a very slow one. 

True, you strong-limbed, strong-brained women, true! You 
may not feel the effects, as your weaker sisters inevitably would, 
this year or next; may scarcely, perhaps, at the end of a long 
life, for you will see to it that you are not over-indulgent ; but how 
about the coming generation ? 

‘* Women bear the world and make it.’”” Remember, hitherto our 
Englishmen, in common with our Englishwomen, have inhérited 
only half a taste for tobacco; but what if such a state of things 
as Dr. B. W. Richardson—at the time of writing a lover of the 
weed, though since become, on scientific grounds, a non-smoker— 
describes in the following passage, were to come about? ‘I do not 
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hesitate to say that if a community of both sexes, whose pro- 
genitors were finely formed and powerful, were to be trained to the 
early practice of smoking, and if marriage were confined to smokers, 
an apparently new and physically inferior race of men and women 
would be bred up.” 

The day is gone by for forced acceptance of superficial and un- 
meaning rules of conduct, and women are free. But let them not 
use their liberty as a cloak for licence. 

It is not for men—pre-eminently self-indulgent in this respect— 
to tell women what they shall or shall not do, but it is for each of 
us to enter deeply into all questions affecting human life, and 
to decide upon them in such a way as will show us to be worthy 
of the dignity of man’s helpmate, and possessed of— 

The reason firm, the temperate will, 

Edurance, foresight, strength, and skill. 
And, above all, a pure desire to live “not unto ourselves,” but 
unto the race at large. 


J. D. Huntine. 


THE BRITISH WORKMAN. 


A Srupy. 


Tue information that the “ British workman” of paid working- 
class officials and professional philanthropists constitutes only a 
minority of the men of our working-classes may be new to many 
people, but, fortunately for the immediate future of our country, 
and for its continued prosperity, it is nevertheless true. Of late 
years the phrase “ British workman” has gained an acquired or 
secondary meaning, and is often applied only to a certain political 
section ; this acquired meaning now conveys an idea more or less 
of contempt for narrow-mindedness and distrustfulness, because 
of their class selfishness. 

Whenever the above term is used in this article, it is used in this 
secondary and limited sense, and is not by any means meant to 
denote the mass of our working-men, many of whom are not 
considered to be such by the typical British workman. 

Among all human beings there are three great divisions, each 
differing from the other in the amount of brain power and mental 
development. Firstly, there is that class whose brains are but 
little more than organs of perception, whose brains merely receive 
outward impressions, and who, unlike some animals, reason no 
further upon them. These beings simply vegetate through life, 
and are to be found in all classes of society. Next come the class 
who receive impressions and act immediately on those impressions, 
without waiting to reason as to past causes and future effects. 
This can be called the emotional class, and it constitutes the mass 
of any community. Was it not this class, which is always greatest 
in the less educated classes of any community, who act like sheep 
on the example and impulse of the moment, that Carlyle was 
thinking of, when he wrote to the effect that, “‘ the population of 
the British Isles is thirty-six millions, mostly fools.” Lastly 
comes the class who act on reflection, not on mere emotional 
impulse, a class found in every division of politics, but, as a rule, 
more common in the well-to-do classes of any community, not 
because they differ so much in the potential amount of brain power, 
but rather because they have more leisure for thinking, and from 
childhood, when impressions are most vivid, have more oppor- 
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tunities for acquiring knowledge by reading, by travelling, and by 
experience of their fellows. 

It is to the emotional class that the majority of English working- 
people belong, and the superficial and cramming education of late 
years, which pays no attention to the natural virtues and defects 
of a child’s mind, greatly increases this tendency. 

The following may be taken as examples of how these three 
classes view various subjects. As one example take that of war. 
Here the first class sees nothing but armies, the superficial 
reasoning class sees these armies ordered into action by a certain 
Government, whom they accordingly blame; the deeper thinking 
class perceives a hostile power for generations past steadily bent 
on one purpose, which purpose, after attaining to a certain point, 
cannot be prevented except by war. 

Again, take game woods and game preserves, as another 
example. The first class sees only woods and game, the second 
class jumps to a conclusion that the ground covered by these 
woods could be used for growing grain; the third class knows 
that a country practically destitute of trees cannot be a perfect 
agricultural success, since a certain amount of foliage is required 
to condense moisture, and perform certain chemical functions, and 
also sees that these woods, which usually stand on ground that 
could not be cultivated, give a certain employment to those who 
would otherwise have to make a living in some other way, and that 
game-keeping is not a sin, but under proper limits an advantage 
to the nation. - 

Take, again, that of crime and punishment. The first class see 
only a crime, and the impending or actual punishment of the 
crime doer. The emotional class, swayed by prejudice for or 
against the alleged criminal, and acting on insufficient evidence, 
comes to a conclusion, and in one case they may hiss the judge 
and jury, who had been only doing their duty to the public, and 

| may cheer the prisoner ; or the other way about towards a prisoner 
falsely accused, and a jury deciding on hearsay evidence. (That 
could only be the case in a coroner’s court.) The third class sees 
a quiet, judicial review by impartial and skilled inquirers is the 
proper way to proceed, and they also know from past history that 


| the voice of the mob is rarely if ever right, since they jump at 
| conclusions. 
} 


The working-classes themselves can be divided into three great 
classes, the reflective class, by no means small in number, the 
emotional class, and the ‘‘ British workman”’ class, one of whose 
chief characteristics is thorough selfishness, no matter what the 
result is to the community at large; they differ from the 
thoroughly emotional class in the fact that when the reasoning 
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faculties of the latter have been once roused they can reason, and 
will act as they think best for the commonweal. 

Several of the ideas that characterize the “ British workman ” 
(the term is now used in its secondary sense) will now be stated. 
He believes that but for his existence the British Empire would 
fall to pieces, and that since he deigns to inhabit the British 
Isles everything ought to be made subservient to his wishes and 
comfort, no matter how that affects other people. Of course, no 
commonwealth, except it exist alone on paper, can live without 
working-classes, and so far so good. But the ‘‘ idea” that they 
alone have to be considered is reasoned out thus, to quote a 
Radical placard, “It is to labour, and to labour only, that we owe 
everything that is possessed of exchangeable value.” The above 
is only partly true, for without brains to give labour work, and 
without capital to initiate schemes, there would be no need of 
labour, except for such as practised by primitive races. For 
instance, labour could not have developed the railway system 
without brains inventing it, and labour could not have invented 
great manufacturing processes without brains initiating them. 
But it is just these statements, uttered by those who ought to 
know better, which are just half the truth, that take with those 
who are only too pleased if others save them the trouble of think- 
ing. These ‘‘ leaders of the people” ignore the fact that “‘ a lie 
which is half a truth is ever the blackest of lies.” Another ex- 
ceedingly common idea is that no one ever works except he does 
so with his hands ; the very man who thinks that would go half 
crazed if he had employment entailing the least amount of brain- 
fag, which is much more exhausting than muscle-fag. Household 
servants, waiters, shop employés, and professional men, for 
example, ‘ they are not working-men, their work is mere play” ; 
although the man who so defines work may merely stand nine 
hours a day guiding a machine, or earn his living by talking and 
writing as the “ British workman's friend.” 

Another idea is that virtue alone resides in the working-classes, 
and more than anywhere else in the bosom of the workman who 
belongs to the black coat-tailed order; such phrases as, ‘‘ You 
should choose honest working-men,” or, ‘“‘ Only honest working- 
men will do it for you,” are typical examples. 

Another idea is that when the “ British workman” enters into 
a contract he ought to be allowed to read his part of the contract 
exactly as he likes and as suits him best, but the other party must 
not expect otherwise than to be kept to the strict letter of his 
agreement. This is often exemplified by questions concerning 
tithes, land tenure, and police regulation of the streets, &c. The 
writer knows of the two following examples :—A society of working- 
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men had an employé, his contract was to do certain work during 
certain hours. Finding out that he was doing extra work out 
of those hours for some one else, they send a command that he 
had not to do so. Supposing they, who happened to be mostly 
Government servants, had been forbidden to do any paid work out 
of their hours, would the House of Commons have been large 
enough to contain the volumes of indignation concerning the 
infringement of the liberty of the subject that would have been 
poured out? A certain southern town wanted a reservoir for new 
waterworks; there were two sites, one comparatively cheap and 
considered practicable by engineers, the other much dearer and 
condemned by experts. The same gentleman owned both sites; he 
| specially wished to keep the latter, and offered the former at a 
most reasonable price. The friends of the working-classes on the 
Town Council, acting out of spite towards him from political 
| reasons, acquired the latter by Act of Parliament. Now they find 

it valueless and wish their money back, but they find themselves 
“left.” For this act of friendship the working ratepayers will 


have to pay. 

A town with a large proportion of Government employés is one 
of the best places to study the working-classes, for there you meet 
with the very best and the very worst types of working-men as 
regards mental capacity. On the one hand you meet with those 
who have had an excellent education, men who have read and 
thought a good deal, and who have travelled somewhat ; men who, 
having certain employment, have been able to save and invest 
in some of the luxuries of life. This class are specially charac- 
terized by their polish and ability to reason efficiently. On the 
other hand, you meet with a class of men who are best understood 
by considering their lives from the very beginning. Having been 
born, they grow up in one set of boys and adults, the latter being 
strongly imbued with many prejudices ; they go to school with the 
same set of boys, enter the Government works with the same set ; 
they grow up, they come out after their day’s work, and at their 
courts and lodges and clubs mix up with the same set; they talk 
much, and if they read much it is all in one groove. Neither 
at work nor after work do they meet with any fresh ideas, except 
imported by those who are themselves one-sided in thought ; and 
so they grow to be old men, with as little knowledge of the human 
race and the principles moving it and governing it as the 
*‘ society’ of any small village or suburb. Then, owing to the 
steadiness of their employment, and the certainty of wages, 
tradesmen and others have given in to them so much in every- 
thing that they grow to regard having their own way in every- 
thing simply as an absolute right. 
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In dockyard towns another special idea exists, namely, that which 
may be called the “‘ one idea” of the locality. Shortly, it amounts to 
this: that the British navy exists for the sole purpose of giving 
employment to the people who live there, and that everything con- 
cerning its utility and efficiency has to be subordinate to their 
convenience, the rest of the nation, as long as they find their wages, 
having no right to be considered. The extension of the idea is 
that those born from the dockyard class alone have a right to 
make a living there. 

This year there was a special discharge of extra hands at one 
of the dockyards; they were given longer notice than their printed 
agreement necessitated, and yet political capital was made out of 
it by one of their Parliamentary ‘‘ friends.” 

Another idea is that everything belonging to the Government 
belongs to them, quite ignoring the fact that, having given it to the 
Government for a specific purpose, they have no longer any claim 
or any right in any way whatever, as long as itis used for that 
purpose. The following is a good example :—A man looking on ata 
garrison cricket match began to grumble as follows—‘‘ Why should 
he have to stand outside the enclosure, he, a taxpayer, while the 
friends of the garrison were provided with seats inside? Did not 
the country pay for the ground?” &c. 

Then there is the ‘‘ sticking up for your rights idea,” of which 
the following is an example:—A woman suddenly took ill; her 
sister hurried away, leaving her alone, for a nurse. She found 
the nurse attending another woman of the working-classes, who 
might have been left for some hours, but who refused to let her 
go. Now, supposing this second woman had been in the place of 
the first, and the nurse had been attending someone of the middle- 
classes who had refused to let her go, then it would have been a 
case of class tyranny—‘ They don’t care if anyone dies,” and 
that kind of thing; but as it was, it was a case of “ We pay her 
to stay; what right has anyone to take her away ?” 

Then we have the Trades Unions’ idea, which runs as follows: 
that no one but the members of the unions have any right to be 
considered ; that they must or ought to be allowed to have their 
own way, no matter what effect their action may have on the 
general trade of the country or on other non-union workmen. In 
fact, the latter by unionist officials have been described as “ goats 
of mankind,” men who ought to be boycotted and ‘‘ branded with 
the curse of Cain, as unfit to mingle in ordinary honest and respect- 
able society,” men who are “‘ unfit companions for yourselves and 
your sons, and unfit husbands for your daughters.” No wonder 
that when educated men read such advice as the above, given 
simply because these non-union workmen exercise the liberty they 
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have by judging for themselves, that they consider the principles 
of Liberty, Fraternity, and Equality simple humbug, and that 
they look upon democratic principles with distrust. 

Some of the principal printing houses in London employ men 
belonging to the London Society of Compositors’ Trade Union. 
Others employ non-union men as well. Not long ago this trade 
union sent to the London County Council, asking them to employ 
only the printing houses of the first class; and this simply be- 
cause the other houses exercised their liberty in employing whom 
they thought fit. Of course they would not have written to the 
London County Council except they knew that the ‘‘ working- 
man’s friend” figures in the majority there, and, although elected 
thereto for certain specific purposes only, gives the world the 
benefit and spectacle of his opinions and—knowledge on other 
affairs as well. This kind of thing is so often seen when men of 
imperfect knowledge are elected to representative posts. They 
take to themselves the function of representatives of many other 
objects as well as the special objects of their post, and they assert 
their opinions as the opinions of their class, or town, or country. 
We have seen this of late often in political caucuses, Irish Boards 
of Guardians, vestries, and corporations, notably of late in the 
Edinburgh Corporation. 

Another idea is that they must have full wage, no matter at 
what cost. Some years ago, when ship-building was nearly at a 
standstill in the North of England, a certain firm of ship-builders 
in Sunderland, a town depending almost entirely on that trade, so 
as to give their men some employment through the winter, offered 
to build on speculation, and to give their men as great a wage as 
they could, reserving no profit to themselves. This wage would 
have been at least two-thirds of the total, certainly an improve- 
ment upon no wage at all, but the officials of the unions would not 
allow it. 

Then again, in certain trades where the men are paid by piece- 
work, the unions prevent the best men earning above a certain 
maximum wage per day, so interfering again with liberty of action. 
This is to prevent the best workmen becoming independent of the 
class, and acting as their judgment dictates. 

It must not be thought for one moment that the Trades Unions. 
do not do good as well. They, and kindred organizations, have 
been the means of making our working-classes greatly superior to. 
the same classes in other nations ; but in the hands of unscrupulous 
or officious ruling officials they are mighty engines for oppression 
and compulsion. These higher officials, by means of well under- 
stood hints and suggestions, crush down all active opposition. 
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among their members, and proclaim the result to the world as 
unanimity of opinion. 

The last idea to be considered is the one that land belongs to 
the people or nation, and not to individuals who have acquired it 
in some way or other. In one sense it so belongs, just as stocks, 
railways, houses, &c., belong, but they belong to individuals of the 
nation, not to the nation as a whole. The very men, town coun- 
cillors and vestrymen, who appear, as a rule, on political plat- 
forms as the “friends of the working-man,” are just those who 
often own town property unfit for human habitations, and are just 
those who try to ruin a medical officer of health if he does his 
duty and condemns the property. Would not they howl out, if it 
were proposed to annex their property and divide it up? They 
would say: ‘‘ Oh, but we worked for it; it was not given to us for 
doing nothing at all.” For they count military service, by which 
the title to most land was gained in the first place, as no work. 
But they at once destroy their argument, for ‘‘ the nation,” which 
perhaps sounds grander than the English people, can only have 
gained their right to England by conquest. Therefore they ought 
to give it up to the races they displaced; and so, on till we reach 
the wild beasts who were first here. 

During the last two generations the condition of the English 
working-classes has advanced “‘ by leaps and bounds,” and the 
section we have just considered have been elevated into a position 
where they have, as it were, lost their heads; a position of power, 
the responsibilities of which they are ignorant of, and, owing to the 
fact that it often is bad policy for men in their own class of life to 
oppose them, they have come to regard their own judgment and 
opinions as infallible. 

The emotional classes are the largest in any community, and 
from force of circumstances are mostly Radical, which, it must be 
remembered, by no means is the same as Socialistic or Commu- 
nistic. They are mostly those who have just sufficient knowledge 
to distrust their own powers of judgment, and they look to others 
for guidance and knowledge. As they rarely know any people but 
those of their own classes, they become, of necessity, learners of 
the British workman politician, who, from the fact that he often 
possesses even less knowledge and reflection than they themselves, 
judges himself capable of leading others; since it is a matter of 
everyday observation that the man who is a mere smatterer in any 
branch of knowledge always considers himself an infallible authority 
thereon. 

It is this class who turn the scale at General Elections; a large 
number of them first vote for one side and then for the other, the 
determining reason being simply whether certain schemes in the 
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immediate past or future have been or are popular, without 
reasoning out past causes or future effects. 

The more that this class is properly educated—that is, not 
crammed with a superficial stock of unnecessary knowledge, but 
trained to reflect and reason—so much the more will they refuse to 
countenance in any way aggressive Socialism or destructive 
Radicalism. The mass of them would soon see, many do so now, 
that, although there are many grave defects in our social system, 
that destruction or anarchy cannot further any advance. They 
will see that since all human beings are imperfect, that all systems 
of Government and all productions of human thought have some 
imperfections, that anyone, however ignorant or foolish, may 
chance upon them, or find them out, but that it needs a genius, a 
prince among men, to create a new system of any kind, or even to 
make more perfect an old one. They will then see that deeds and 
not words are the true measure of a man’s ability ; and when they 
begin to see that, the profession of the demagogue will soon become 
a decaying and unpaying means of livelihood. 

This habit that the multitude has of believing in words, and of 
thinking that the man of wordy promises and showy rhetoric is 
necessarily a great man and one to be trusted, a far greater man, 
in fact, than that man who quietly does some deed or act of practi- 
cal utility, is no new thing, and is the reason why quacks of all 
professions succeed. This habit is no new defect in the human 
race. When it was very young we hear of counsel being darkened 
‘by words without knowledge,” and later on one of the greatest of 
orators, Demosthenes, on being asked what was the most necessary 
part ofthe art of an orator, and next to that, and the next to that, 
replied to each question, ‘‘ Action,” i.e. deeds, and not words, were 
most necessary. And the mass of any nation will always remain 
the same until their minds are trained from birth, which training 
will cause reflection, and then they will see that their condition in 
life can only be bettered by raising themselves, not by a general 
levelling or destructive process. Anyone who reads the reports of 
International Labour Congresses, and like meetings, will readily 
see how far ahead of Continental workmen ours are in this idea. 

This raising process is going on in Britain now, and has been 
going on for the last two generations especially, ever since the 
misery caused by Napoleon’s wars roused the mental activity of 
our working-classes. It has been greatly aided by the gradual 
advance of education, imperfect as the present system is, and by 
the development of the railway and penny postal systems which 
enable them to communicate, confer, and organize in a manner 
formerly impossible. 

The Trades Unions are both one of the causes and one of the 
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products of the above advance, and the best of Unionists are all 
for the raising process, and deprecate any attempt towards anarchy 
or downward tendencies. Unfortunately, at present, the ‘‘ British 
workman ”’ class are predominant in the higher official posts, and 
this is the reason why so many of the general public regard them 
as suspicious associations, since these officials take upon themselves 
to speak as representatives of the people in other matters as well. 

It is chiefly by this feature that the true friend of the working- 
man can be known from the false; that the former recognizes the 
fact that he cannot raise one class at the expense of the liberties 
and necessities of another class of the commonwealth, without 
ultimately doing harm to the first. 

The reasoning or reflecting section of working-men is more 
numerous than one would think from first appearance. As a rule, 
they are quiet and unassuming men, and they are to be found in 
all branches of labour, being scarcer, if anything, among the 
aristocracy of labour. As a political factor they are passive rather 
than active, and since they have found it, or know they would 
find it to their disadvantage to show themselves active opponents 
of the “‘ British workman” politician, they either keep away from 
his meetings, or stand quietly by. This is the reason why working- 
class political meetings usually appear so unanimous, and why so 
many of the general public believe that the professional philan- 
thropist is a true representative of the people. 

This reasoning class is to be found in all the schools of politics, 
but are most numerous in what ought to be called the Whig or 
Liberal section. To this section many working-men still cling, 
through force of circumstances and old associations, but a few 
years’ time must annul those ties, and then they will swell the 
school of Imperial Liberals and Radicals. 

As true education advances so will this class increase, and then, 
whatever political party they choose, it will not be that of the 
Destructives, since they will see that that attitude is incompatible 
with advance. 

A study of our working-classes would be quite incomplete with- 
out a notice of their ‘‘ only friends,” according to whom they are 
down-trodden, enslaved, oppressed, and all the rest of that cant 
and rubbish, which, however, takes with not a few, who applaud it 
at unemployed and such like meetings. But any close observer 
would see that the genuine unemployed working-man stands aloof 
at such demonstrations, and regards the applauding mob with dis- 
trust, if not contempt, since he often sees that this mob consists of 
self-seeking permanent officials, of working-men so down-trodden 
and indigent that they can afford black long-tailed coats, of the 
ne’er-do-weels of the working-classes, men who, from want of per- 
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severance and application, would never succeed in any class in life, 
and of a scouring of the criminal classes. 

There are several varieties of the ‘‘ only friend of the working- 
man.” First of all comes the professional philanthropist. Asa 
rule, he is a man who has received a more than elementary educa- 
tion. He is, as a rule, born out of the working-classes ; he has 
often just enough knowledge of history and contemporaneous events 
to be able to theorize and to get muddled thereon, just enough 
knowledge of words and grammar to be able to spout fluently, just 
too little knowledge of the working-classes to know or understand 
any but the noisy and self-assertive section, and just too little 
knowledge to initiate reforms in a practical and workable manner, 
though these reforms may be often right and necessary. 

Then there is the paid working-class permanent official—that is, 
permanent in the sense that he has to devote his whole time to his 
post, and has no other occupation, his income being solely derived 
from it. Several circumstances combine to make these higher 
officials men of extreme views, and they do not accurately repre- 
sent the mass of the lower officials—that is, men who receive prac- 
tically no pay from their posts—or the mass of working-men ; and 
they very often speak publicly in their name on subjects never 
thought of when they were elected to their executive posts. 

Then there is that variety of “friend” belonging to certain 
elective bodies, as the House of Commons, Boards of Guardians, 
Town Councils, Vestries, and School Boards. He somewhat re- 
sembles the professional philanthropist, but is not so well educated, 
and imagines that by blustering speech and coarseness of manner 
he furthers the cause of the working-classes by his example of what 
he considers manly independence, whereas he simply makes their 
advance looked on with distrust and anxiety by those who know 
but little about the class he considers he represents. 

Lastly, there is the real working-man himself, who dedicates his 
spare time to studying and thinking out social problems affecting 
his order; his views are worthy of the greatest consideration, for 
they have behind them, as a rule, that sterling tenacity of purpose 
and method which has made England great as a working nation. 
He means to be a true friend of his class, but holds to the delusion 
that only those who advertise themselves as such have the right to 
that title. Very possibly he has heard at some period of his life 
that which, above everything else, must make a man unreasoning 
and hasty, his little children crying for food, and has not been able 
to give it. Circumstances like this, and the want of practical sym- 
pathy when sorely required from those who were enjoying not only 
necessities, but also luxuries of life, have warped and narrowed his 
vision of the world at large, and have made him believe that virtue 
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alone resides in those who think, or say they think, as he himself 
does. 

Every year that now passes sees the power of governing, or of 
controlling the governing authorities, in all educated nations be- 
coming more and more diffused throughout the manhood of those 
nations, and, even if any one class were foolish enough to wish it, 
they could not prevent the Governments of the future being demo- 
cratical, which need not mean being Communistic or Anarchist. 
But that can only be if large numbers of voters who never vote will 
exercise their right in the immediate future; in the more distant 
future, this tendency towards Communism can be met by proper 
training of those who will then control the power of Britain, and 
be able to make or mar her prosperity. 

At any election there are a large number of men who never vote, 
and often they are just those whom the access to power of a Com- 
munistic Government would harm; they belong principally to 
four sets. 

There is the man who depends for his living upon the masses in 
some way or other, and who says, ‘“‘A man who goes against his 
own interests is a fool,” and refrains from taking any part in 
politics, so as to run no risk of offending some bigoted or ignorant 
individual whose standard of Liberalism consists in acting as he 
himself thinks fit, and in trying to compel everyone to think like- 
wise. This class of abstaining voter would most decidedly suffer 
by anything that lessened the prosperity of our working-classes, as 
would be the case in any scheme where capital and brain-power 
were divorced from ‘‘ Labour.” 

Then there is the man who says, “ It is no part of a Christian 
to take any part in this life’s worldly affairs.”” He would suffer by 
the advent to power of a party who believe in destroying everything 
connected with religion, since true religion is essentially antago- 
nistic to selfishness and narrow-mindedness, which features 
especially characterize the advanced Radical and his allies. He 
would have no tolerance shown him. 

Then there is the scientific man, the literary man, and the 
scholar, who all are often too much wrapped up in their special 
work to care for political affairs. Under an unsettled government 
these would have less time to themselves, for they would then 
either have to spend more time on some other occupation, or would 
receive less interest on capital already invested. Lastly, there is 
the working-man who is afraid to vote for an opponent of the 
advanced party, for fear of incurring the dislike of his foreman, or 
employer, or shop-mates. If he finds he must vote, he very pro- 
bably “‘ spoils’ it in some way. He is to be pitied. He would like 
to vote as his judgment dictates, but he dare not; he knows what 
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authority means, when possessed by self-opinioned and emotional 
men, though it must not be supposed for a moment that men of 
this stamp belong only to one school of politics. 

We shall soon have another class of people arranging themselves 
in opposition to aggressive Communism, on the principle that a 
strong opposition makes a strong Government, a class who take 
things quietly until something threatens their immediate interests. 
The mass of this class are probably Liberals, and were so when 
the Radical party was a mere section or excrescence at first of 
theirs ; now they find themselves composing a minority of this 
conjoined party, but, owing to the several circumstances, which 
however must soon have a termination, they cannot yet bring 
themselves to sever their connection. They will soon leave off 
being swayed by simply local affairs, and will then become Im- 
perial Liberals or Radicals, an Imperial Party. 

So much for the means immediately at hand for checking this 
current of power derived from superficial knowledge and insufficient 
reasoning. Means in the future can be given by a truer education, 
by a truer training from birth; this can be furthered by all who 
have the rising generation under their control, but most of all by 
parents and ministers of religion. 

The writer of this article has tried to speak plainly and to the 
point, recognizing the fact that the man who writes simply to 
please the majority cannot hope to do any good; also being fully 
convinced by a by no means superficial knowledge of the home life 
and thoughts of our working-people of England, of the latent power 
they possess for great future advancement and prosperity, if they 
are only properly led. But they must not be humbugged by being 
told, for example, that their judgment is infallible, or that vor 
populi est vox Dei. The reason why so many well-educated men 
believe that vox populi est vox diaboli—is the voice of his 
Satanic Majesty, is simply this. The only person of the working- 
class they know anything about is the demagogue, and they con- 
sider him the representative of his class. Again, they know from 
history that the emotional masses, the ‘ brainless mob,” has 
rarely, if ever, been just and merciful in their actions, from the 
the time of the vox populi that condemned Aristides the Just, and 
that later on coerced Pilate, against his better judgment, to the 
time of the mob that was going to revolutionize the world and 
men’s relationship one to the other by the three “immortal 
principles.” 

One reason why the leading men of the English Parliament are 
more in touch with, and therefore more able to control and lead 
the working-classes, lies in their public school training, a training 
which has no equivalent in other nations. Every public school- 
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boy will at once recall the following features of that life, after he 
has been brought to find his natural level by bumptiousness and 
egoism being firmly but effectually subdued by a process that may 
decidedly hurt but cannot harm. His practical knowledge of the 
world was limited by his immediate surroundings, he himself was 
imbued with prejudices and beliefs gained by experience in only 
one class of society, his implicit belief in the school-leaders, his 
*‘fagging”” in the various clubs for the good of the school or 
community, and his faith in the traditions of his school. 

And this is just the stage of mental development of most of 
our adult working-men, but their views of life are tempered by 
the absolute need of making a living for themselves and their 
families. 

Democracy, i.e. the goverment of the many by the many, 
founded on theory and advanced on the impulse of the moment, 
is a complete failure and sham; and it will ever be that until its 
guiding principle be the highest that has ever been given to the 
human race, ‘‘ that ye love one another,” not that ye love the 
member of this or that class or sect alone, but any and every 
human being. And until that principle sways the world we shall 
have police, and armies, and war. 

Take, for example, the two greatest republics (or homes of 
freedom, according to some) that exist, that of the United States 
and of France, in neither of which are the working-classes better 
off than here in Britain. In the former we see the immortal 
principles violated over and over again, in the exclusion of pauper 
foreigners—not that they have not complete legal right to do so— 
in the annexation of Indian reserves, in the hustling out of the 
Chinese, in the hotels that admit ‘“‘no Hebrews or persons of 
colour,”’ and in the general treatment of the black man. To the 
honour of English working-men it ought to be known that once a 
man comes under the British flag, he is eligible for election to 
their associations, “‘ without prejudice from race, religion, or 
colour.” 

And in the United States, as in France, men rarely seek politi- 
cal posts to advance merely the state of the people; they seek 
them especially for the power and pay such posts confer on them- 
selves. And France is no more prosperous, or happy, or free, than 
a generation ago, and even now runs the risk of losing her present 
position among her peers. 

No one who knows the kindliness of heart and steadiness of 
purpose that characterizes the majority of English working-men 
and women believes for a moment, to use the words of the dema- 
gogue, that ‘‘ they are ready to wade knee-deep in blood” to gain 
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their ends, or that they are unreasoning, once their reasoning 
faculties have been aroused or set agoing. 

How is it that non-commissioned officers and men of both ser- 
vices so rarely, if ever at all, vote for a Radical candidate when 
they possess votes? Simply because the former are men in autho- 
rity, and they know from personal experience the need of ruling 
human beings with a firm and steady grip; they know that once 
you allow certain men to put their own ends and convenience 
before the welfare of the majority, or without thought or care as 
to how the many may be affected, that you start a power which it 
will soon be almost impossible to stem. Both feel the truth of the 
above, and they instinctively see that in nothing more than true 
military discipline and action is the welfare of the individual 
sacrificed for that of the many. 

Without question there is at this present moment in our midst 
a rising tide of Socialism and Communism, a tide that is decidedly 
aggressive and fixed in its purpose. It behoves everyone who has 
the power to assist in stemming this current, and it cannot be too 
well recognized at this present moment that the man who is not 
actively trying to further the cause of personal liberty and order 
is actually assisting those who are opponents of all law but that 
evolved from their own powers of judgment, which are usually 
founded on selfishness and small-mindedness; in fact, the man 
who is not actively for settled, steady, firm government, is against 
it. 


G. Rome Hatt. 
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WILD DUCKS AND DUCK DECOYING. 


THERE is no European country, however fortunately situated, 
which has so many species of wild-fowl as Britain. This is partly 
owing to its insular position, partly to the food-abounding seas on 
every coast. In their primitive condition these islands must have 
constituted avery paradise for wild-fowl, and we know that the 
marsh and fen lands of the south-eastern counties were breeding 
haunts of myriads of fowl not more than two centuries ago. Even 
now there are nearly thirty species of wild ducks either resident or 
annual visitants to our marine and inland waters. Nearly half of 
these are known to have bred within the British Isles, the remain- 
ing ones coming from the north only at the severity of winter. 
Wild ducks divide themselves into two natural groups, according 
to habit, and the manner in which they obtain their food. Sports- 
men and fowlers refer to these divisions as “‘ surface ” and “ diving” 
ducks. Those which comprise the first class feed exclusively upon 
the surface, and inhabit fresh water; the latter are mostly marine 
forms, and in procuring their food the whole body is submerged. 
Among the surface-feeding ducks are the shoveller, sheldrake, 
mallard, pintail, gadwall, garganey, widgeon, and teal; whilst the 
latter include the tufted duck, scaup, scoter, surf-scoter, velvet 
scoter, pochard, and golden-eye. Other British ducks which would 
come naturally into one or other of these groups, but which are 
more or less rare, are the eiders, American widgeon, red-crested 
pochard, smew, the mergansers, and the buffel-headed, long-tailed, 
ruddy-sheld, Steller’s western, ferruginous, and harlequin ducks. 
From the fact of their resorting to inland water, the surface- 
feeding ducks are perhaps the best known. All of them are shy, 
wary birds, and as difficult of approach as to bring down. Nearly 
all the species which inhabit fresh water feed during the night, 
and fly off to the hills to rest and sleep during the day. All of 
them are birds of considerable powers of flight, and an interesting 
fact in their economy is the power of the males to change their 
summer plumage so as to resemble that of the females. As this 
adaptation only takes place during the breeding season, it is pro- 
bably done for protective reasons. The common mallard or wild 
duck, and the teal, being resident breeding birds, are the first to 
become noticeable in winter, and many thousands are annually 
taken in the few remaining decoys of this country. The Mallard is 
an exceedingly handsome bird, and one of the largest of its kind. 
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It is an early breeder, and soon after the brown duck begins to 
sit, the male moults the whole of its flight feathers. So sudden 
and simultaneous is this process that for six weeks in summer the 
usually handsome drake is quite incapable of flight, and it is pro- 
bably at this period of its ground existence that the assumption of 
the duck’s plumage is such an aid to protection. The mallard is 
not strictly a ground builder, as its nest is sometimes at a con- 
siderable altitude, and those of a rook and a hawk have been taken 
advantage of. In such case the young birds are probably brought 
to the ground in the bill of the old one. To such an extent did 
the mallard at one time breed among the fens in this country that 
it was customary before the young could fly for a number of 
persons to engage in what was termed a “driving of ducks,” 
when as many as 1,800 birds have been taken. Although wild 
and wary under ordinary circumstances, the mallard, upon 
occasion, has shown remarkable tameness. In severe weather, two 
hundred birds have assembled on a pond and have accepted oats 
at not more than an arm’s length from the feeder. Under ordinary 
circumstances the common wild duck feeds upon floating grasses, 
grain, insects, and worms, and a well-grown mallard sometimes 
weighs three pounds. 

The Teal is the smallest of wild ducks, and is an exquisitely 
formed and prettily marked species. It is dear to the fowler as 
the gourmet, tor it is easily decoyed or stalked, and when procured 
affords delicate eating. Many a time does the heart of a shore- 
shooter warm as he hears the whistle of a bunch of teal, and sees 
them drop down like a plummet. They love to haunt the marge 
of fresh-water streams and lakes, and when put away from these 
rise rapidly and as though they had been shot from the water. It 
is only when their inland resorts are hard frozen that they are 
driven to the sea, and once here every art of the fowler is used in 
coming up with them. As many as eighty-five, and upon another 
occasion 106, teal have been picked up after a well-directed shot 
from a punt-gun, the former by Sir Ralph Payne-Gallway, the 
latter off the Irish coast. Both shots were at flying birds. The 
teal is an early breeder, and being resident is among the first of the 
ducks seen on the decoys, and with the mallard is the species most 
abundantly taken. Jt is liable to the same sexual change in the 
breeding season, and during the time it has young is most affectionate 
in tending them. An anecdote is related of how a country lad, 
having fallen in with a brood of teal, drove them before him to a 
lodge. The mother teal followed after, keeping close at hand. 
When the lad had driven them into a little shed within the yard, 
the old bird, still following, ran in after them and, in spite of 
there being dogs and men about, did not betray the least alarm. 
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The Sheldrake is one of the largest and handsomest of its kind ; 
and although rare as a resident bird, I have frequently found its 
nest in rabbit burrows on the shores of Morecambe Bay. It is at 
all times one of the most distinctive of the ducks, with its bright 
and well-defined chesnut and white plumage. The head and neck 
are black, but this glows with an iridescent green. Naturalists do 
not consider this a true duck, but, from structural modifications, as 
a connecting link between the ducks and geese. It usually breeds 
on a plateau commanding the sea, and when approaching its nest 
it plumps right down to the mouth of the hole. Its creamy white 
eggs are large and round, eight to twelve being usually found in 
the burrow. For a day or so after the young are hatched they 
are kept underground, and immediately upon emerging are led 
down to the tide. I have not unfrequently taken the eggs from the 
sand-hills and hatched them under hens, a quite successful experi- 
ment up to a certain point. The young seem to be able to smell 
salt water, and will cover miles of land to gainit. If, however, the 
distance prove impracticable, they will surely leave in autumn when 
the migratory impulse is strong upon them. This instinct is 
particularly marked in all sea-fowl; and wild swans, geese, and 
ducks call loudly to their farm cousins as they pass over. There 
is a great wildness about the clangour and cries of migratory fowl, 
coming as it does far out the wintry sky. Reverting to the 
breeding of the sheld-duck ; the parents have been observed con- 
veying the newly-hatched young to the sea on their backs, when 
the nest has been far inland. In Holland, recesses are cut in the 
dunes and sand-hills so as to encourage the birds to breed, and 
each morning the nests are visited and the eggs collected. Ordi- 
narily not more than a dozen eggs are laid, but under this system 
as many as thirty are produced by a single duck. After the 
18th of June the persecution ceases, and the birds are allowed to 
hatch in peace. Most of the nests are lined with fine down, little 
inferior in quality to that of the eiders, this, too, becoming a com- 
mercial commodity. 

Being driven from their bleak northern haunts by the ice, 
Widgeon appear in immense flocks in winter, and are by far the 
commonest of the migratory ducks. They first begin to arrive 
about October, and continue coming until the end of the year. 
Although found upon inland locks and rivers, they love to 
frequent weed or grass-grown ooze and mud-banks, where they 
sleep and feed. The widgeon is an exception to most wild ducks, 
as it feeds more by day than by night, and, like geese, it is 
particularly fond of nibbling the short grass of the saltings. It 
has a wild whistle which resembles the syllable “‘ whew,” by which 
name the bird is known on many parts of the coast. Sometimes, 
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during a lull in a spell of rough weather, vast flocks concentrate 
themselves on the ooze, and it is at this time they are sought by 
the puntsman or fowler. When good chances have been obtained 
at masses of birds, over a hundred have been killed at a single 
shot, and this explains why widgeon are sold so cheaply in the 
markets. When winter breaks up, the flocks retire northward, 
only a few remaining to breed in the northern parts of Britain. 
The widgeon is now known to have nested in England. 

The Shoveller is another handsomely-plumaged duck, and has 
its name from its shovel-shaped bill, by which characteristic it 
may be known at a glance. It is a winter visitant to our shores, 
though not in any great numbers, and breeds not unfrequently in 
several of the south-eastern counties as well as more sparingly in 
the north. It rarely frequents the sea, being fond of fresh water, 
and is remarkable in the fact that it does not reach down like 
other ducks to procure its food ; it rather filters the water through 
its bill, retaining the solid animal matter and allowing the rest to 
run through two peculiar processes with which it is fitted. It is 
rather a foul feeder, swims low in the water, and is admirably 
suited to its mode of life. 

The Gadwall, which has been described as a “ thoroughbred ” 
looking duck, is the rarest yet mentioned. It may not un- 
frequently be passed over, not only on account of its great shy- 
ness, but because it so much resembles the common domestic 
duck. It is rare, too, as a breeding species, but an experiment 
tried in Norfolk shows how easily it may be acclimatized. Here, 
on the South Acre Decoy, a pair of captured birds were pinioned 
and turned down, until now, these having bred and attracted 
others, it is computed that between fourteen and fifteen hundred 
birds are on the water. The gadwall affords admirable eating. 

The Garganey or Summer Teal is the smallest of the wild 
ducks, with one exception. Unlike the rest it is not a winter 
visitant, but only comes to us in early spring on its way north- 
ward, and again in autumn on its southward journey. It is an 
active species, swimming and flying quickly. On land it feeds 
upon waterweeds, frogs, and grain, and at sea upon crustaceans 
and molluses. A few of the migratory birds are known to remain 
and nest in the reed-beds of Norfolk, though the great majority 
seek out their northern breeding grounds. Blue-winged Teal is a 
name given to this prettily-marked species, which to those who 
know its congener is fairly descriptive. 

The last of the surface-feeding ducks is the Pintail, and if this is 
also described as handsome, it is because but few of the wild ducks 
are not. It is one of the most graceful, too, and owing to the 
long central tail feathers of the male is sometimes called the sea- 
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pheasant. Although often obtained by fowlers along the coast, it is. 
also found on inland decoys, and feeds upon aquatic plants, insect. 
larva, and mollusca. Its flesh is next in delicacy to that of the 
teal, and is held in high estimation at table. It is much more. 
rare in the northern than in the southern counties, and off the. 
coast of Cornwall thirty-seven birds have been bagged at one shot. 
The pintail breeds but rarely in England. 

We now come to the diving ducks. Speaking generally, the 
*‘ surface’ ducks haunt fresh water; the diving ducks, the sea. 
The most prominent of these are the scaup, common, velvet, and 
surf scoters, the pochard, golden-eye, and tufted duck. 

The inland sportsman or decoy-man knows little of the diving 
ducks. Some of them keep close to land, but for the most part. 
they are at home far out at sea. It is interesting to watch parties. 
of these playing and chasing each other over the crests of the 
waves, and seeming indifferent to the roughest weather. The three. 
scoters may be met with fifty miles from land, and in loosely 
floating flocks of thousands. The Common Scoter is a winter 
visitor to our coasts, sometimes coming in such numbers that the 
waters between the Eastern counties and Holland seem covered 
with them. This also holds good with regard to the west coast,. 
where the scoters arrive in July. They stay for some days in fresh 
water, but once launched on their winter haunt, it is not unusual. 
for a fisherman to take half a cart-load in his “‘ dowker nets” in. 
a morning. The scoter is entirely black; it dives remarkably 
well, and can remain a long time under water. It feeds upon. 
mussels and soft bivalves, following the advancing tides shore-- 
ward in search of them. These facts the fisherman notes, and. 
works accordingly. He marks where the birds feed, sees their 
borings and stray feathers, and when the tide has ebbed, spreads. 
his nets. These are attached at each corner and laid about fifteen 
inches above the ground. Returning to feed with the tide, the 
ducks dive head foremost into the nets and become hopelessly fast. 
Another of the sea-ducks, the Scaup, is also taken in large numbers. 
in this way. But owing to the oily nature of the flesh and its. 
fishy taste, these birds are rarely eaten. It is owing to this fact. 
that during Lent in Catholic countries the flesh of the bird is. 
allowed to be eaten. Close cousin to the last, and somewhat rarer, 
is the Velvet Scoter, a handsome duck with velvety black plumage, 
relieved by a purely white patch on the wing and a crescent-shaped 
spot of the same colour under the eye. This, too, is a winter 
visitant, enjoying and obtaining food in the roughest wintry seas. 
A few velvet scoters may always be seen among the immense flocks. 
of the common kind. In haunt and habit, as well as food, the 
common and velvet scoters are identical. The Surf Scoter is the. 
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rarest of the three British species, and is intermediate in size 
between the two last. With black plumage like its congeners, it 
is characteristically marked by a white spot on the forehead, and 
an elongated white streak down the neck. The roughest seas have 
no terror to the surf scoter, and it is such an expert diver as to 
be able to fish at a depth of several fathoms. None of the scoters 
breed in Britain, but nest in the great northern marshes. 

Another of the well-known marine ducks is the Pochard, or 
dunbird. ‘To fishermen and fowlers it is known as “ poker” and 
*‘ redhead,” owing to the bright chesnut colour of its head and 
neck. This, with its black breast and beautifully freckled grey 
back, makes up a handsome bird. It is somewhat heavily made, 
swims low in the water, and from its legs being placed far behind 
for diving, it is awkward on land. In winter the pochard is abun- 
dant on the coast, but it is one of the shyest of fowl, and always 
difficult of approach. If alarmed, it paddles rapidly away, turning 
its head, and keeping its eye on the intruder. As a consequence 
of its extreme wariness, the pochard is much more frequently 
netted than shot. This kind of fowling was mainly practised on 
flight ponds near the coast, especially in the south-eastern counties. 
And this is how it was done: ‘“‘ The water was surrounded with 
huge nets, fastened with poles laid flat on the ground when ready 
for action, each net being perhaps sixty feet long and twenty feet 
deep. When all was ready, the pochards were frightened up the 
water. Like all diving ducks, they are obliged to fly low for some 
distance, and also to head the wind before rising. Just as the 
mass of birds reached the side of the pool, one of the immense nets 
previously regulated by weights and springs, rose upright as it was 
freed from its fastenings by the fowler from a distance with a 
long rope. If this were done at the right moment, the ducks were 
met full in the face by a wall of net, and thrown helpless into a 
deep ditch dug at its foot for their reception.” 

Most of the marine ducks are unfit for the table, the pochards 
and tufted ducks being exceptions, probably from the fact of their 
often resorting to fresh water. Akin to the last is the Red-crested 
Pochard or Whistling duck, a rare British visitant, closely resem- 
bling its congener, but having a long silky chesnut crest on the 
head, and rich black neck, breast, and abdomen. The visits of 
this beautiful bird are very rare. 

The Scaup is another sea duck which makes its appearance in 
autumn in large numbers, resorting to low oozy coasts, where it 
finds its food. This consists principally of shell-fish, especially 
of mussels ; hence it is sometimes called “‘ mussel-duck.” It is an 
expert diver, and a flock of hundreds of scaup may sometimes be 
seen to immerse themselves at precisely the same moment. Like 
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the division to which it belongs, the scaup is a heavy thick-set duck, 
and is among the least eatable of its kind; yet hundreds are taken 
by the fishermen in their nets. Another of the winter ducks is the 
Golden-eye, the mature male of which is among the handsomest 
and wariest of its kind. The bird is an exquisite study in black 
and white, the black of the head and neck being burnished with 
violet and green. The golden-eyes reach our shores by about the 
end of October, the great majority being birds of the year, with 
only a few matured males among them. Their extreme wariness 
makes it almost impossible to approach a flock, and when on sheets 
of fresh water they persistently keep near the middle. If the duck 
is difficult to come at by the shore-shooter or on land, it is equally 
puzzling to the puntsman. Instead of paddling away like other 
ducks when alarmed, it immediately takes wing; and after having 
dived, it can shoot from the water without waiting on the surface 
an instant. This species has also several remarkable characteris- 
tics. The members of a flock paddling in the sea are never all 
immersed at once, one or more always remaining on the surface as 
sentinels. Another trait is the almost invariable hahit of nesting 
in holes, so that the Laps place darkened boxes by the sides of 
rivers and lakes for the ducks to lay in. Often as many as a 
dozen eggs are found, and the nests are lined with the soft down 
of the ducks. On our coasts the Golden-eye feeds upon crusta- 
ceans and molluscs, and many fishermen know it by the name of 
‘* mussel-cracker.” ‘‘ Rattle-wing”’ is another provincial name, 
owing to the musical whistle which the bird makes when flying. 
Its short rounded wings are ever restless; the shy little duck is 
ceaselessly flying, swimming, diving—never seeming to sleep and 
never still. The pride of plumage of the golden-eye stands it in 
little stead at the table, where it is considered nearly worthless. 
An interesting incident which lingers in the writer’s memory had 
for its subject a pair of male golden-eyes in all the glory of matured 
plumage. A friend, during a solitary ramble by a rush-grown 
mountain tarn, had the good fortune to see these birds well within 
shot. Being a keen sportsman and fowler, his fingers tingled to 
touch the trigger which should bring the rare prize to his hand. 
He was quite unaware of any other presence, when a couple of shots 
awoke the echoes of the valley, and the ducks floated lifeless upon 
the water. When the white smoke lifted from the bush and reeds, it 
showed the head and shoulders of a keen sporting friend of the first 
observer, and a beautiful drake now adorns the collection of each. 
The Tufted duck is one of the prettily marked species, and has 
the feathers of the back of the head elongated into a droop- 
ing crest. The upper plumage generally is black, flashing with 
green, bronze, and purple lustres, and the under plumage white. 
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Although numbers of tufted ducks breed upon fresh water in this 
country, yet the great majority are only winter visitants, coming in 
October and leaving again in March. They rarely congregate in 
flocks, but are mostly found in scattered squadrons about shores 
and channels. Norfolk and Nottingham are the counties where 
tufted ducks are known to breed, and here in decoys or in parks 
they find favourable retreats. The nest is made under a clump of 
grass or rushes, and from ten to thirteen eggs are laid. 

Eider ducks are among the most interesting of our sea-birds. 
Three varieties are found in this country; these are the Common 
eider, the King eider, and Steller’s eider. 

The British eiders are essentially sea-ducks—rarely even entering 
rivers, and seldom roving far inland. Occasionally found in our 
southern seas, they become more numerous as we ascend the east 
coast, until upon the Farnes, off Northumberland, we reach their 
most southern breeding haunts. On Holy Island and Lindisfarne 
a few pairs of St. Cuthbert’s ducks have bred time out of mind. 
Except during times of nesting, the whole life of the bird seems 
spent upon the element whence it derives its food—the crusta- 
ceans, namely—and this it always obtains by diving. In their 
northern breeding haunts the eiders begin to collect about the first 
week in May, and by the end of the third week most of the ducks 
have begun to lay. As soon as the colony has got well about this 
business the drakes leave the land, and for weeks may be seen 
between the islands, or spreading themselves down the coast-line 
in search of favourite feeding-grounds. They never go far from 
the ducks, however, nor do they at this time make long flights. 
In fact, the eider, unlike most ducks, is not migratory at any 
season, and seldom strays far from the spot where it was bred. 
During the nesting season, as at all others, the plumage of the 
male and female birds is very dissimilar. In the former, the upper 
partof the head is of a rich velvety black, while the sharply 
contracting neck and back are of the purest white; beneath, the 
plumage is black. At the same period the female is of a subdued 
rufous-brown, with more or less dark markings; the tail feathers 
are now nearly black. 

The colonies of breeding eiders often consist of an immense 
number of birds, and the nests lie so thickly together that it is diffi- 
cult to avoid stepping into them. They are usually placed upon 
some slight elevation, and here in any faint depression the duck 
collects a small quantity of seaweed and driftstuff, which she forms 
into a felty mass by kneading it with her breast. Upon this four 
or five eggs are laid in the course of a week; these being of a pale 
green colour, and rather resembling those of the heron. Even 
before the last egg is laid, it is seen that a few feathers are 
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scattered about the nest, and as incubation proceeds these increase 
in quantity, for the sitting bird covers her treasures with down 
plucked from her breast, and this she does day by day until a very 
considerable quantity buries the eggs. It is this down which has 
become such an important article of commerce. If the eiders 
are sitting under natural conditions, the eggs are hatched in about 
twenty-six days, and the young are almost immediately taken 
down to the water. They show no hesitation in entering the sea, 
and, once upon it, are quite at home. It is here that they sun 
themselves, feed, and sleep. On a rock-bound bit of coast it is 
very interesting to watch the ducklings paddling along by the 
stones, and feeding upon the tiny bivalves that are common along 
the bays and inlets. 

These remarks refer to the breeding of wild eiders ; but, unfortu- 
nately, colonies of birds under natural conditions are becoming 
more and more rare each year. The commercial collector has 
everywhere stepped in, and is putting a terrible drain upon this 
interesting species. 


Where the brown duck strips her breast, 
For her dear eggs and windy nest, 

Three times her bitter spoil is won 

For woman; and when all is done 

She calls her snow-white piteous drake, 
Who plucks his bosom for our sake. 


There is truth in these lines, every one. In our own country 
the bird breeds along the shores of the Firth of Forth, as well 
as in the Orkneys and Shetlands; on Colonsay and Islay it also 
abounds, and less frequently in other northern breeding sta- 
tions. It is in still more northern haunts, however, that the vast 
breeding colonies are found—in the Faroes, Iceland, and along 
the shores of the Scandinavian Peninsula. In Norway, as in some 
other places, the bird is protected by law, though only to be 
persecuted the more persistently by private individuals. On one 
island, that of Isafjardarjup, the eider ducks are said to nest in 
thousands. Speaking of the breeding sites by the shore, Mr. 
Shepherd, who visited the colony, tells us that the brown ducks 
sat upon their nests in masses, and at every step started from 
beneath his feet. On this island, of three quarters of a mile in 
length, it was difficult to walk without stepping into the nests. 
The island was one that was farmed. A thick stone breakwater 
ran along its coasts just above high-water mark. At the bottom 
and sides of the wall, alternate stones had been left out so as to 
form a series of compartments for the ducks to nest in. Every 
compartment was tenanted, and as the visitors walked along the 
ducks flew out all along the line. These were welcomed by the 
white drakes, which were tossing on the water, “ with loud and 
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clamorous cooing.” A farm-house on the island was tenanted 
in a like manner. The house itself was a great marvel. Ducks 
were hatching on the turf walls which surrounded it, and in the 
window embrasures; on the ground, on the roof. ‘‘ The house was 
fringed with ducks,” and “a duck sat in the scraper.” Then a 
grassy bank close by was cut into squares, every one of which 
was occupied. A windmill was packed, as was every available 
object on the island—mounds, rocks, and crevices. This was an 
eider-down farm. So tame were the ducks as to allow the 
farmer’s wife to stroke them as they sat on their nests. Of course 
there is another side of this pleasant picture; as we see when we 
learn how the “good lady” of the island repays the confidence of 
the birds. But we will allow Dr. Hartwig to tell it in his own 
way. He says :— 

The eider-down is easily collected, as the birds are quite tame. The female having 
laid five or six pale greenish-olive eggs in a nest thickly lined with her beautiful down, 
the collectors, after carefully removing the bird, rob the nest of its contents, after 
which they replace her. She then begins to lay afresh—though this time only three or 
four eggs—and again has recourse to the down of her body. But her greedy perse- 
cutors once more rifle her nest, and oblige her to line it for the third time. Now, 
however, her own stock of down is exhausted, and with a plaintive voice she calls her 
mate to her assistance, who willingly plucks the soft feathers from his breast to 
supply the deficiency. If the cruel robbery be again repeated, which in former times 
was frequently the case, the poor eider-duck jabandons the spot never to return, and 
seeks for a new home where she may indulge her maternal instinct undisturbed by the 
avarice of man. 

Nature is prolific even in her waste, but although eiders are 
plentiful, still their breeding sites are local, and this drain on 
them cannot long be continued without telling materially upon the 
species. In the locality referred to, each nest yields about one-sixth 
of a pound of down, worth from twelve to fifteen shillings a pound ; 
and one pound and a half is required to make single coverlet. The 
eggs are pickled for winter use, one or two being left for hatching. 

It may be added that the eider is said to be the swiftest of all 
the ducks, flying at the rate of nearly a hundred miles an hour. 

Of the remaining rarer ducks, are the Ruddy-Sheld, the Long- 
tailed, and Harlequin ducks. The ruddy-sheld is an exquisitely 
coloured duck, with rufous plumage; and the harlequin, with its 
numerous bright colours, may be said to be the handsomest and 
rarest of all. The long-tailed duck is sometimes called the sea- 
pheasant, and is not unfrequently found on our coasts in rough 
weather. 

Duck-decoying is one of the oldest methods of taking winter 
wild-fowl. It has been practised for centuries, and perhaps 
nowhere with greater success than in our own country. Owing to 
its insular position, Britain has always been a great resort of fowl, 
and in times past it was visited by myriads of swans, geese, and 
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ducks, many of which annually remained to breed. The marsh 
and fen lands of the south-eastern counties constituted tracts alike 
favourable for food and nesting ; and for the most part the birds 
were undisturbed. But as the plough invaded their haunts, the 
marsh was converted into corn-lands, and from that time the 
breeding sea-fowl have steadily declined in numbers. The oldest 
decoys were merely adapted sheets of water, but when these, by 
virtue of having been drained, were no longer available, artificial 
ones were constructed in likely situations, and were planted round 
with timber to secure their privacy. Many of the decoys were 
farmed by fowlers, and the more valuable afforded a considered 
source of revenue to the owners. Speaking of the dwellers in 
Croyland, Camden says that, ‘‘ Their greatest gain is from the fish 
and wild ducks that they catch, which are so many that, in August, 
they can drive at once into a single net 3,000 ducks. He further 
adds that they call the pools in which the ducks are obtained their 
cornfields, though there is no corn for miles around. For the 
privilege of taking fish and fowl, three hundred pounds sterling 
was originally paid to the Abbots of Croyland, and afterwards to 
the King. Although the “driving of ducks” was allowed, a code: 
of Fen Laws decreed that neither nets nor engines should be used 
against the fowl ‘‘commonly called moulted ducks,” before Mid- 
summer Day yearly. In the early days of the decoys, enormous 
quantities of fowl were taken in them. As many as 31,200 duck, 
teal, and widgeon, were captured near Wainfleet in a single 
season; 2,646 mallards in two days. In these early times it is. 
said that a flock of wild ducks has been observed passing over the 
Fens, in a continuous stream, for eight hours together. 
Lincolnshire is pre-eminently the land of wild-fowl, and at one of 
the smallest decoys—that at Ashby—where the records have been 
carefully kept, it is seen that from 1833 to 1868, 48,644 ducks were 
captured in the pipes; 4,287 being the best take for any one year. 
Both now and in times past the ducks have always been sent to the 
London markets, and they constitute an important food supply- 
The waters of the decoys are, of course, always fresh, and being 
mostly frequented by the surface-feeding ducks, the great majority 
of the birds taken are held in estimation at table. It is true that 
widgeon and other of the diving ducks are sometimes driven 
to the decoys by rough sea weather, but these are too 
wary to enter the pipes, nor do they stay after the storm 
has abated. The ducks which constitute the commercial supply 
are mostly mallards and teal, with a few widgeon, and a 
sprinkling of the rarer or marine form, according to season and 
the severity of the weather. I have before me a complete record 
of the fowl taken at one decoy for nearly a century, and this is 
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interesting as showing not only the number of ducks taken, but 
also a record of the species. That the migratory fowl return to 
the same waters year after year is confirmed by the fact that 
at the Ashby decoy, already referred to, a “grey”? duck with a 
conspicuous white neck spent eight winters there, and another 
abnormally coloured one visited it regularly for four or five years. 

The duck decoys, once common throughout the country, fell into 
general disuse about the beginning of the present century, and 
their decline has been contemporaneous with the improvements 
made in fire-arms and all relating to shooting. Often as many 
marine ducks are bagged by one shot from a punt-gun as the 
fowler can take in a day; and whilst the former can follow the 
birds, the latter must wait for their coming before he can 
commence decoying. 

Duck-decoying is one of the most interesting phases of wood- 
craft, and the really skilled fowlers are as rare as trained fal- 
coners. Moreover, decoying is one of the fine arts, how fine only 
the initiated know. The decoyman surrounds his craft with as 
much mystery as the old fish poacher his preparation of salmon- 
roe, and fowling secrets are often kept in families for generations. 

The best decoys are those about two or three acres in extent, 
and surrounded with wood. On larger ones fowl are more difficult 
to work, and although there may be thousands on the water, none 
may lie near enough to a “‘ pipe” to regard either the dog or the 
“call” ducks. Before speaking of the actual working, it may be 
well to give a general outline of a decoy. Imagine, then, a stretch 
of water of the size indicated, and having five or six radiating 
arms or inlets, a figure exactly represented by a star-fish, or the 
body and legs of a spider. The arms, called “‘ pipes,” curve away 
from the main pool, and so that it is impossible to see more than a 
short distance up them. They are all so arranged that whichever 
way the wind blows, one or other of the pipes may be approached 
without getting to windward of the quick-scented fowl. The 
‘pipes’ are covered over with netting, and gradually diminish in 
height and width till they terminate in a “ tunnel-net.’’ Wooden 
palings bound these, and they are built obliquely, overlapping at 
regular intervals, and connected by low barriers. By this arrange- 
ment anyone standing behind the palings is only visible to what- 
ever is farther up the “ pipe,” and cannot be seen by the occupants 
of the pool. This then is the general structure ; and now we must 
look to other matters essential to the general working of the 
decoy. About midsummer the “call” ducks are put upon the 
water, and their training is at once taken in hand. As this is an 
important part of the process, the ducks should be young, made 
very tame, and taught to come to any pipe from all parts of 
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the pool when whistled. Previously these have been pinioned 
to prevent their flying, and they cannot leave the lake. Still 
another requisite is a well-trained dog. Custom has always 
established that this should be red, and as “ foxy-looking” as 
possible; and certainly dogs of this colour prove especially at- 
tractive to wild-fowl. 

About the beginning of September mallard and teal begin to 
congregate in the decoys, and a month later, if easterly winds 
prevail, there will probaby be a flight of fowl from the north, con- 
sisting of mallards, teal, widgeon, pochards, and _ shovellers. 
These are attracted to the decoys by the resident birds, but more 
because it is their habit to fly off at dusk, and return at daybreak 
to sleep and enjoy themselves in the fancied security of the 
reedy pool. Nothing requires more care and judgment than suc- 
cessful decoying. It is carried on most successfully between 
nine and ten in the morning, and three and four in the after- 
noon. In open weather the fowl are captured almost entirely by 
means of the dog, but as soon as frost sets in they are taken 
by feeding them in the pipe, and keeping a piece of water 
constantly free of ice near it. Now as to the actual working. 
If the birds are sluggish the trained dog works them from the 
banks, and either drives or attracts them by curiosity to the pipe 
to be worked, being also aided by the decoy ducks, and induced to 
stay by finding corn scattered about. By skilful manipulation the 
fowl are worked up the pipe, the dog luring them farther and 
farther away. Soon they have made sufficient progress to enable 
the man to show himself; this he does, at the same time waving 
his hat. Retreat to the pool is cut off, and the terrified birds 
rush up the pipe only to find themselves in the narrowing tunnel- 
net which terminates it. This is at once detached, and the final 
scene is the ringing of the ducks’ necks by the decoyman. As all 
the pipes curve to the right the decoying is unseen from the pool, 
and one set of fowl can be ‘‘ worked” whilst others are sleeping or 
preening themselves in fancied security on the lake. Further aids 
to concealment for the working of the decoy, other than those 
enumerated, are banks of earth and brushwood running parallel to 
the palings. 

As sportsmen would rather shoot fowl than snare them, decoys 
are mostly interesting to naturalists and antiquarians. To show 
their value in times gone by, however, it may be mentioned 
that a Corporation has been known to invest trust funds in one, 
and that a decoy in Suffolk, which sent a ton anda half of wild 
fowl to London four times a week realised £1,000 a year. In this 
16,800 ducks were captured in a single season. 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE BLIND AND OF THE 
DEAF IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Ir is curious that the great waves of educational development which 
have overspread our country from time to time should have effected 
but little change in the condition of those who, though of school 
age, have been hitherto practically debarred through loss of sight. 
and hearing from sharing in the excellent teaching provided for 
their more fortunate and gifted brethren. It is not to our national 
credit that, while foreign States should have taken up the cause of 
these comparatively neglected and helpless classes, and provided 
for them in some cases with signal liberality, in the United King- 
dom it should have been left to private charity and to the irregular 
and grudging action of the Poor Law authorities to supply an educa- 
tion which it was obviously both the duty and interest of the State. 
to give with an unstinting hand. The appointment of the Royal 
Commission may be taken as an indication that the public con- 
science was aroused, and the Report which represents the fruit of 
four years laborious research on the part of the Commissioners, 
has now furnished the Government with clearly-defined lines for 
future legislation. It is earnestly to be hoped that a Government. 
measure may be framed during the autumn, and brought forward 
early next year; and, indeed, the recent reply of the First Lord of 
the Treasury to Mr. Woodall, M.P., in the House of Commons, 
gives good ground for the hope. 

Besides the deaf and the blind, the class—it is a mere fraction 
at the best—of educable imbeciles was included in the Commis- 
sion’s terms of reference. It is not possible, within the limits of a 
review, to examine Professor Graham Bell’s elaborate scientific dis-. 
quisition on the correlation between defects of the senses, though, 
from an economic point of view, there is ground common to all 
three classes :— 


They form a distinct group which, if left uneducated, become not only a burden to- 
themselves, but a weighty burden to the State. It is the interest of the State to- 
educate them so as to dry up, as far as possible, the minor streams which ultimately 
swell the great torrent of pauperism.—Paragraph 7. 
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Poor though the vast majority may be, their poverty is not in- 
duced by their vice, folly, or even improvidence, so liberal treat- 
ment in the matter of instruction and of out-door relief is both 
politic and just, especially when the expensive nature of the educa- 
tion is borné in mind. So far, the three classes referred to may 
be regarded as a homogeneous group. But in any detailed review, 
separate treatment becomes necessary; we will, therefore, consider 
our two branches of the subject in the order of the Report of 
the Commissioners. 

The Blind.—The total number in the United Kingdom is 32,296, 
or 1 in every 1,022 of the general population, a ratio which 
compares favourably with many other European countries, such as 
Finland, Norway, Spain, and Italy, where the proportion is far 
higher. On the other hand, the returns for France, Belgium, 
Holland, and Sweden show that blindness is not so prevalent in 
these latter countries as with us. Most of the blind have lost their 
sight in adult life, especially between the ages of forty-five and 
sixty-five, and herein we are confronted with the characteristic and 
signal point of difference between the blind and the deaf, from an 
administrative point of view. In the case of the latter, the crux is 
their early education ; but in the case of the former, the education 
of the young, who form so small a proportion, is of far less import- 
ance and difficulty than the questions connected with their after 
career, their occupations, and adult life. It is these latter problems, 
therefore, which have mainly occupied the attention of the Com- 
missioners in respect of the blind, and the adoption of some 
national organization for their advancement and welfare, such as is 
sketched out in paragraph 123, will undoubtedly help greatly to 
improve their lot. 

At the same time, much may be done in regard to the prevention 
of blindness. Indeed, Cohn states that 76 per cent. of all cases are 
more or less preventible, and it is satisfactory to see that the Royal 
Commissioners recommend that greater attention to ophthalmic 
surgery should be encouraged among general practitioners. An- 
other kindred recommendation is that information respecting pre- 
valent ophthalmia and its dangers to the newly-born, one of the 
most—if not actually the most—prolific causes of blindness, should 
be circulated by the sanitary authorities with the object of impress- 
ing it on the attention of midwives. In Germany special precau- 
tions are enforced by law on the midwives, those who have passed 
through an obstetric school and have obtained the prescribed certi- 
ficate of professional competency being licensed to practice in their 
particular districts, and bound by oath to the conscientious dis- 
charge of their duties. 

In regard to the early education of the blind, public opinion in 
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this country seems to be coming round to the view that it is best 
to educate them, so far as possible, with the sighted. In Board 
schools a blind child can take his place with his seeing companions, 
and share in the ordinary instruction, lessons such as those on the 
black-board alone excepted. He can write with his Braille frame, 
cipher with the arithmetic board, study geography by means of 
relief maps, and, provided the school books are readily obtainable 
in embossed type, he need be at no disadvantage in reading. In 
mental arithmetic, music, and other studies, the blind often excel 
their seeing competitors. In rural schools the difficulty of giving 
the preliminary instruction can be, and, not unfrequently, is, over- 
come by teachers who are at sufficient pains to master the special 
type and appliances. When, owing to delicacy of constitution or 
other causes, it may be necessary to send a blind child to an insti- 
tution, the existing laws enable the Guardians of the Poor to take 
action. This power, the Commissioners recommend, should be 
made compulsory instead of optional, and should be transferred to 
the school authority in.lieu of the Poor Law Guardian, a proposal, 
we may observe, which is quite in harmony with recent Parlia- 
mentary opinion. 

Of course this scholastic education makes no provision for 
industrial or technical training, and herein the existing institu- 
tions for the blind have a most useful, nay, vital part to play. It 
will be difficult for those who are bereft of sight to learn piano 
tuning, basket-making, and other trades in technical schools for the 
sighted, so they must naturally fall back on the excellent work- 
shops for their special benefit which are scattered over the United 
Kingdom. There is no doubt, though, that hitherto the industrial 
teaching given in most of these institutions has been of an un- 
practical character, or at all events has not been such as to enable 
the learners to support themselves. Special inquiries were made 
by the Commissioners, for the purpose of testing the usefulness of 
the teaching given at institutions, and the results showed that 
nearly half the persons so taught found it impracticable to earn a 
living at their trade, and had to take up some other calling; while 
of the remainder, 34 per cent. earned less than 5s.a week. This, 
in the opinion of the Commissioners, indicates either a great deal 
of indifferent teaching or want of proper facilities for working and 
disposing of their work. 

Basket, mattress, and brush making, rope spinning and piano 
tuning are among the favourite occupations, but the evidence of 
Dr. Campbell, Principal of the Royal Normal College at Norwood, 
and Monsieur E. Martin, Director of the National Institution at 
Paris, proves that music—when well taught—is clearly the most 
profitable calling. In 1886 the aggregate earnings of 100 old 
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pupils of the first-named school amounted to close upon £10,000, or 
about £100 apiece, while in the case of the Paris institution 140 
pupils out of a total of 340 of all sorts, good, bad, and indifferent, 
admitted during the last 10 years, are earning a livelihood by 
music. Industrial work is, however, considered useful to a larger 
number of the blind, and the Commissioners recommend that this 
should be generally taught, except in special cases, or where music 
is selected as a profession, or where a pupil is being prepared for 
one of the liberal professions. 

Instances of blind persons who have achieved distinction are 
by no means unfrequent. The brilliant case of Professor Fawcett 
is well known; Dr. Campbell, himself one of the Royal Commis- 
sioners and Principal of the Royal Normal College, is a conspicuous 
instance of well-directed energy, while several blind gentlemen 
have passed through Worcester College and the University with 
credit, and taken Holy Orders; another, who gave evidence before 
the Commissioners, is a solicitor in good practice. Another re- 
markable case is that of a successful wool merchant, whose loss of 
sight has been no hindrance to him in the conduct of a large and 
important business, and who has undertaken a special voyage to 
Australia and made large and successful purchases of wool with 
no guidance but that of his own unaided judgment. The experi- 
ence of this gentleman is so remarkable that I give his own 
words. 


I and my friends thought that when I became blind I should no longer be able to 
follow my trade; but after the first shock, I determined to carry on my business as 
usual. My business being to judge the value of colonial wool, it was thought that 
as this is very difficult for seeing persons, I should not succeed, but by close attention 
I soon became as good, and, indeed, in some respects a better judge than before my 
loss of sight. In 1881 I visited Australia, and in Melbourne, during ten weeks, I 
purchased more than £150,000 worth of wool, doing all my own business, banking, 
exchange, and shipping, without the help of any broker. I only mention this as an 
encouragement to others not to be daunted when this calamity befalls them. 

We now come to consider the question of ways and means: how 
the education and general assistance rendered to the class have 
been provided hitherto, what system is pursued abroad, whether 
the principles there in vogue admit of application in our own 
country, and what course should be adopted by the State in 
future. 

It is only of late years that the blind have come to be regarded 
in any other light than that of quasi-paupers. It is a painful fact. 
that poverty, with its attendant miseries of insufficient food, 
squalor, unhealthy dwellings, and general ignorance and degrada- 
tion, is an undeniable cause of blindness, deafness, idiocy, and 
other calamities. 


But the aim of an enlightened nation should be to ensure that 
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children born under such terrible disadvantages should receive the 
greatest assistance and encouragement to lift themselves out of 
their pauperized surroundings. It is here that our laws have 
proved wanting. The Poor Law Act of 1862 (c. 43), by its inclu- 
sion of institutions for the instruction of blind, deaf, and other 
persons in its definition of schools, and the Educational Acts by 
their still more culpable omission of all provision for the same 
classes, have thrown their instruction into the hands of the Poor 
Law Guardians instead of the school authorities. The so-called 
charitable institutions for the blind in the United Kingdom, sixty- 
one in number, though redounding much to the nation’s credit for 
private enterprise and liberality, have not divested the education 
of its eleemosynary aspect, while all the time the higher develop- 
ment of instruction has fitted the blind more and more to compete 
with the seeing, and to render them impatient of the undeserved 
stigma. 

In the principal foreign countries, the institutions for the blind 
are largely supported out of public funds. The twenty-one insti- 
tutions in France are mostly maintained by the State, by the City 
of Paris, by some of the departments, and by religious bodies, 
while the Hospice des Quinze Vingts, established by Saint Louis in 
1260, is unique of its kind, supporting as it does 300 blind persons 
and their families within its walls, and giving pensions of from £4 
to £8 per annum to over 2,000 blind persons throughout France. 
Germany has twenty-eight institutions, most of them educational, 
and all of them, except two, are largely maintained by the State, 
the communes, and the provinces. Seventeen of them derive their 
entire requirements from the State. To the fifteen institutions in 
the Kingdom of Prussia, 700,000 marks were contributed last year. 
To some of the more important Italian establishments contribu- 
tions are made by the Government, the provinces, and the 
communes, and in Russia much valuable work has been done by 
the “‘ Maria Institute,” a wealthy and influential society, under 
the patronage of the Empress, which has 1,600 subscribers, and 
has founded eight establishments in different localities for the 
education, training, and maintenance of blind of all ages. 

The most important recommendation made by the Commissioners 
to ameliorate the condition of the sightless depends, however, for 
its future success, mainly on private enterprise. I refer to the 
adoption of the so-called Fiirsorge System, which, in its best form, 
is to be seen in operation in the Kingdom of Saxony. The system 
recognizes the practical impossibility of a blind man, when once 
launched on the world, maintaining himself and competing with his 
seeing neighbours without help and advice. Consequently, on the 
discharge of a pupil from the central institution at Dresden, the 
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Director selects some trustworthy person resident in the workman’s 
future place of abode, who gives him practical advice, protects 
him from imposition, and keeps up communication with the 
Director. In case of necessity, the latter travels to the spot and 
affords such help as may be requisite. On the average, every blind 
person needs about £5 per annum extra assistance ; this is by no 
means always given in money, but more frequently in kind, for 
money gifts are found to be often “actual poison ” to the blind. 
The number of recipients is about 400, and the amount given in 
1886 was over £2,000 sterling, the fund itself being over a million 
marks. The sum, which is large for Saxony, was formed by 
contributions from municipal districts and parochial communities, 
and by large private legacies and donations. It is a very signifi- 
cant instance of the way in which voluntary liberality is stimu- 
lated, where there is a guarantee that the money will be well spent, 
that in proportion as the effectiveness of the Fiirsorge System has 
become known the voluntary donations have increased. 

There may be a few minor obstacles in this country, such as the 
absence of a centralized system as in Saxony; but, on the other 
hand, the existence of so many rich and influential charitable 
institutions will surely enable the strong recommendation of the 
Commissioners to be carried out without difficulty. They consider 
that its adoption is of the utmost importance to the blind in the 
four following respects, as soon as the funds can be raised to 
carry it out :— 

1. That a register should be kept of all pupils leaving the institution. 

2. That they should be assisted in carrying on a trade should they wish to set up 
for themselves; and, in the first instance, be provided with tools and materials gratis, 
and subsequently at cost price. 

8. That the institution should endeavour to provide funds to supplement the 
workman’s earnings, grant loans, or afford him assistance in case of illness. 

4, An endeavour should be made to interest some influential local agency, with which 
the institution should correspond on behalf of the blind. 

There are other recommendations, of more or less importance, 
respecting a more generous treatment to the blind inmates of 
workhouses, a revision of the present diversified conditions on 
which pensions are awarded, the certification of teachers, and 
Government grant; but we have no hesitation in saying that the 
Saxon system, if effectively adopted, will do more for the blind of 
our country than any other reform. And in order to make it 
effective it is essential, as the Commissioners propose (paragraph 
247 (4)), that any Government grant to the institution should be 
conditional on this supervision and assistance of old pupils being 
properly organized and regularly carried out. 

There is every reason to anticipate that most of the suggestions 
in the Report will be cordially received and adopted by the governing 
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bodies of the various institutions; but as a further assistance to 
them carrying out such reforms or re-organization as may be 
necessary, itis proposed that two unpaid Commissioners should be 
temporarily added to the Charity Commissioners for England and 
Wales to help in the preparation of draft schemes for the future 
regulation of the institution. In Ireland and Scotland the 
Educational Endowments Commissioners have dealt with a few of 
the institutions, and the present Report will form an excellent 
guide if any fresh schemes require to be drawn up. Considering 
what great extension and improvement of education in general 
have followed on the framing of schemes by the Commissioners for 
Endowed Schools, there is every reason to anticipate that similar 
benefits will accrue if the Endowed Schools for the Blind and the 
Deaf generally are induced to strive for a uniformly high standard, 
and to frame their organization on the best possible models. 

The principal recommendations regarding State aid towards the 
education of the blind are that the provisions of the Education 
Acts should be extended to them, and that attendance should be 
compulsory between the ages of five and sixteen, the last four 
years (except in the case of those intended for music or the 
liberal professions) being devoted to the gradual mastery of a 
trade. The whole expense of education, whether in day schools 
or in residential institutions, is thrown on the school authority 
instead of the Poor Law Guardians, and a Government grant, equal 
to at least half the cost of instruction, is to be given not only on 
the merits of each individual scholar, but on the aggregate pro- 
ficiency of all the pupils. State aid is recommended towards a 
secondary school, which might prepare the more intelligent pupils 
for a University career, and a more liberal treatment than that 
accorded to ordinary paupers is advocated for those of the aged 
blind who have to fall back on the poor-house. Among the mis- 
cellaneous suggestions, stress is laid on the importance of physical 
exercises and healthy out-door sports, on the desirableness of 
establishing inter-communication between the various institutions, 
and of discouraging the intermarriage of the blind. 

So far as any diminution of blindness is concerned, the sugges- 
tions of the Report will, of course, take years to operate and bear 
fruit; but many of the other recommendations might be adopted 
at once, and the passing of an Act next Session will further be an 
enormous gain to the cause. 

The Deaf and Dumb.—The number of the deaf is far below that 
of the blind, if one takes the mere census figures, but there is very 
little doubt that these are under the mark, particularly in the case 
of the juvenile deaf, whose true condition it is not easy to ascertain. 
In 1881 one person in every 1,794 of those in the United Kingdom 
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was returned as deaf and dumb, and the proportion of persons so 
afflicted has decreased with almost uniform steadiness during the 
last four decades. The two principal causes of adventitious deaf- 
ness are meningitis and scarlet fever, according to the American 
census returns, but this is, of course, independent of congenital 
deafness which is found in the large majority, and the exact causes 
of which it is difficult to fix upon with confidence. It is not 
possible where eminent scientific authorities have differed so widely, 
and where the Royal Commissioners themselves manifest diver- 
gencies of view, to arrive at any strong opinion; there appears, 
however, to be very little doubt that congenital deafness may pro- 
ceed from (1) the intermarriage of toto-congenital deaf-mutes, and 
(2) consanguineous marriages, where deafness is already existent in 
one or both families.* 

On the former point there is scarcely room for doubt. It is true 
that a view which finds expression in one of the ‘‘ Reservations ” 
attached to the Report, maintains that deaf offspring ‘‘ seldom ” 
proceed from the intermarriage of the deaf, in support of which 
certain statistics from a single institution are cited; but the 
question is, What do you mean by ‘“‘seldom”’? It is obvious 
that this is only a question of arithmetic, and that the larger 
the field of observation, and the more numerous the sta- 
tistics, the more accurately will one be able to define the likeli- 
hood or otherwise of such an event. Mr. Graham Bell, whose 
researches on the subject have been widely prosecuted, says that 
the general result is simply this, that with one parent who is a 
congenitally deaf-mute, one-tenth of the children are deaf, and 
with both parents congenitally deaf-mutes about one-third are born 
deaf. The Royal Commissioners are struck with the serious sig- 
nificance of these figures, and recommend that intermarriages of 
the toto-congenitally deaf be strongly discouraged. 

As to consanguineous marriages and their influence on deaf 
offspring the statistics are confessedly most incomplete, and as 
opinions both outside and inside the Commission are divided, so we 
shall probably not be blamed if we abstain from pushing the 
conclusions any further than indicated above. 

There are a great number of deaf children growing up without 
education throughout the United Kingdom, though owing to the 
absence of any systematic inquiries on the part of the local 
authorities the statistics are very fragmentary. In the metropolis 
there are considered to be 200 grown-up uneducated; in the four 
northern counties there were about sixty-two, and in the four 
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to phrase the supposed causes so as to express the collective view of the whole body of 
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western counties there are believed to be 140 cases unaccounted 
for in educational institutions. The present total number under 
instruction is 8,188 ; it is the opinion of the Commissioners that 
there ought to be about 4,500, if all those of school age were 
taught. Most of these are in residential institutions, though no 
less than 577 are in special classes established by ten School 
Boards in London and the provinces. The question whether the 
the deaf can be best educated in boarding or day schools has been 
somewhat fiercely contested, and the Commissioners see advantages 
and disadvantages in both systems. The main objection to the 
day-school plan is that, with poor and ignorant parents, but scanty 
efforts are made to keep up the instruction acquired during the day, 
and that the supervision, continuous attendance, and extra disci- 
pline secured in a boarding-school are lost. 


If the parents would take, or were capable of taking, an interest in their children’s 
education, they would be better at home; the very best institution can never entirely 
replace the influence of home, but if a child goes home to a squalid dwelling, where 
the parents cannot look after it or keep up the education acquired at school, then it is 
much better that the child should be taken care of by intelligent teachers at an 
institution rather than that it should remain in a home where it is not properly cared 
for. 

On the other hand, the isolation in a residential institution 
renders them more dependent on others and less likely to be able 
to buffet with the world when the time comes for them to leave 
school ; while for those taught on the oral system, the habit of 
mixing with strangers, of playing with hearing children, and of 
accustoming themselves to make known their wants to strangers 
by means of speech is of great advantage. To mix generally with 
the hearing and speaking world has a widening and invigorating 
effect on their minds, and they are thus less likely to form a class 
by themselves and to intermarry. 

In this question (as in other points connected with the inquiry 
of the Commissioners) it appears to me much may be learnt from 
Germany. In Prussia, out of 3,991 deaf pupils under instruction 
in 1884, no fewer than 3,128 were externats or day scholars, while 
the internats were only 863, or 21 per cent. of the total number. 
The practice of boarding out prevails here, and when some of the 
Commissioners were at Briihl, near Cologne, last year they had 
full opportunity of seeing the working of the system. Brihl is a 
village about twenty minutes’ ride by rail from Cologne, and the 
eighty-three deaf pupils who attend the school here are boarded 
out by twos and threes with families in the village. We saw two 
of the homes which were certainly not above the average, and which 
seemed particularly clean and comfortable, the general appearance 
being of a superior English artizan’s home. The foster-parents 
receive 8d. a day, or about a pound sterling a month, for the 
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board and lodging of a pupil; the assistant teachers inspect every 
six weeks and the directors once every six months. So far as 
the teaching was concerned, the results were most satisfactory, the 
articulation being clear, and the lip-reading facile; considering 
that so large a proportion of the deaf in Germany are day pupils, 
and that the teaching and results are nevertheless excellent, it is 
clear to my mind that, with proper safeguards, day schools are well 
suited for the deaf. 

As to the length of time during which a child should be kept 
under instruction, the evidence seems practically unanimous in 
favour of eight years, no matter what the particular system may 
be. The Royal Commissioners recommend that attendance for this 
period should be compulsorily enforced, a step which will prove of 
great benefit, for one of the great obstacles hitherto has been the 
fact of parents being in such a hurry to withdraw their children 
after an insufficient course of three or four years training. When 
adequately taught and grounded in the elementary knowledge of 
the use of tools, the deaf become excellent workmen in course of 
time, and specially excel in such imitative arts as engraving, 
drawing and painting, carving, designing, &c. It will be seen, 
therefore, that there is but little difficulty as to their after career, 
the crucial questions being as to the methods of education. 

These methods are practically three in number, the sign and 
manual, the pure oral, and the combined. The first-named trains 
the deaf to communicate and associate with their fellow-deaf, and 
with those few of the hearing. world who have been at pains to 
master the system; the second trains the deaf to communicate 
and associate with the hearing and speaking world; and the third 
endeavours to combine the first two, the consequence being that 
with very few exceptions signs and the manual alphabet prevail, 
and the pupils relinquish the use of speech and seek more and 
more the society of deaf and dumb persons. A written language is, 
of course, common to all methods. 

There are two special advantages claimed for the sign and 
manual method, viz. that where only three or four years can be 
spared for a child’s education, that method produces the best 
results, and that religious instruction and religious services can 
best be imparted and rendered by it. As to the first point, it is 
difficult to say what could be done in a short time under the oral 
method, were good teachers procurable over here ; but as the advo- 
cates of all methods agree in recommending eight years continuous 
instruction, and as the Royal Commissioners endorse this, it is to 
be hoped that no shorter period of instruction will be allowed. 
Religious addresses are at all times difficult to convey to the deaf, 
and in a church, dimly lighted with narrow lancet or stained glass 
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windows, the difficulty is obviously enhanced, whether the inter- 
pretation be by silent movement of the lips or by the sign and 
manual method. So far as I can see, special services will always 
be requisite for the deaf, though here and there individuals may 
be tempted to attend (in company with friends who will take the 
trouble to interpret to them) the services of the hearing. The 
difficulty is not so much in the method of interpretation as in the 
extremely limited vocabulary, which all but the most highly- 
educated necessarily have. To make religious addresses intelli- 
gible to the deaf they must be drawn up in simple language, the 
ideas must be practical rather than abstract, while well-lighted 
rooms are clearly necessary, whatever the method, for those whose 
eyes have to do the duty of both eyes and ears. 

It is contended that the majority of deaf persons in the United 
Kingdom are opposed to the oral method, and this has led one of 
the ablest witnesses to remark sarcastically that ‘‘ those who have 
lived in cages all their lives are so much attached to the cage that 
they have no desire to fly outside.” Without going so far as to 
compare the sign and manual method to a cage, we may concede 
that it is natural for many pupils to prefer the system they have 
learnt. But where the opinions of the better-educated deaf persons 
can be gauged, they appreciate to the full the advantages of the 
oral system. Mr. Bather, honorary secretary to the Royal Asso- 
ciation in Aid of the Deaf and Dumb, and a warm friend of the 
sign and manual method, wishes he had been taught lip-reading in 
his young days, as it would have given him a power and indepen- 
dence which he does not possess. When the Commissioners visited 
the institution at Como they asked the assistant teacher there, who. 
was deaf, which method she would prefer to use for communicating 
with her companions, the young lady replied, emphatically, “‘ By 
speech, because it is so easy, and everyone can understand it.” In 
this reply the case for the oral method seems to me to be put in a. 
nut-shell. Its object is to place the deaf in direct communication 
with the outer world by teaching at the very commencement oral 
speech, and lip-reading by the eye as a substitute for hearing. The 
success of the system depends greatly on its being taught to chil- 
dren as early as seven years of age, before the vocal organs have 
lost their power from disuse. In cases where the voice is harsh 
this is usually due to the training having been commenced too late 
in life, though even then a harsh voice is surely better than no. 
voice at all. To my mind, confirmed stammering is far more un- 
pleasant than the untrained voice of a deaf person, but no one 
suggests that stammerers should be condemned to perpetual silence. 
In the case of a carefully-trained congenitally deaf person, it is. 
surprising how good the intonation eventually becomes, though I 
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am bound, in fairness, to mention that such cases are at present 
rare in this country, albeit common enough abroad. 

The combined system is prima facie an excellent thing; it seems 
both rational and simple to let a pupil have the advantage of both 
methods. In practice, however, the result is that the easier system 
prevails, and the more difficult is gradually abandoned. It is true 
that there are various forms of ‘“‘ combined systems,” but they one 
and all seem to consist in the maximum of sign and manual in- 
struction, with the minimum of oral instruction taught ‘as an 
accomplishment.” I question greatly whether articulation taught 
in this way is of any real benefit to a child; unless he shows great 
perseverance and energy, he must be discouraged by the meagre 
progress made in an hour’s study a day, and will infallibly fall 
back more and more on the easy, rough-and-ready language of 
signs, while the time devoted to articulation will in the end prove 
to have been practically thrown away. 

Here, again, we ought to take note of what is done on the Con- 
tinent. It is, perhaps, a little galling to one’s national vanity to 
be told that ‘‘ they manage these things so much better abroad,” 
but there cannot be the smallest doubt that to judge of the oral 
system without seeing the German and Italian schools for the 
deaf, is about as fair as to attempt to write a history of music, 
painting, or philosophy, without allusion to those countries. What 
struck me so forcibly in— for instance—M. Magnat’s school in the 
Avenue Villiers, at Paris, the late Abbé Tarra’s Institution at Milan, 
the schools at Siena and Como, and those at Riehen and Brihl, 
was the rapidity with which the teaching is conveyed to children of 
about four years’ standing, and the facility with which the upper 
pupils understood the broken German or Italian of strangers. 
After a careful study of the teaching and results in about eighteen 
schools abroad, I arrived at the conclusion that, with one exception 
only, the best British school for the deaf where articulation is 
taught is inferior to the worst which we saw abroad, and this 
must be attributed partly to the teaching in this country being not 
wholly by speech, and partly to the lower calibre of qualified 
teachers. 

The Royal Commissioners do not recommend that any one system 
should be recognized by the State to the exclusion of others, but 
they plainly anticipate that the result will be as in Italy, where 
the sign and manual system gradually died out, and was sup- 
planted by the oral system. The latter has made considerable 
progress in the United Kingdom, and the number of those taught 
by that method is now about equal to those taught by the sign 
and manual and combined methods together. It is consequently 
recommended by the Commissioners that for the first year at least 
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all deaf-mutes should be taught on the oral system, and after that 
those who are not physically or mentally suited for it should be 
taught to speak and lip-read on the pure oral system, and that 
the term of instruction should be not less than eight years. 

As to teachers, the want of State aid has prevented the schools 
from giving such payments as to induce good teachers to present 
themselves for training, while the absence of Government super- 
vision further prevented the existing training colleges from 
attaining a sufficiently high standard. The Commissioners recom- 
mend that all teachers should be specially trained for not less 
than two years for the teaching of the deaf, and that such training 
colleges as may be recognized by the State should receive at least 
as much in the way of pecuniary grants from the Exchequer as 
the ordinary training colleges for the hearing do. 

For every deaf child under instruction, an Imperial grant of not 
less than half the cost of instruction (with a maximum of £10) is 
recommended, and where there is no day class the school 
authority is to be required to send the child to an institution, and 
to contribute as much as the Guardians of the Poor do at present. 
But notwithstanding these grants, parents are to contribute 
according to their ability, though in the case of the necessitous 
the fees are not to exceed that which would be payable in the case 
of ordinary children. 

Separate Reports for Ireland and Scotland are issued by the 
Royal Commissioners, but it is only in the case of the former that 
recommendation for a change in the law differ from those pro- 
pounded for England and Wales. In Ireland the absence of 
compulsory education and of School Board day classes, such as 
have been started in so many large towns in England and Scot- 
land, renders it necessary to rely on the excellent denominational 
institutions which are found in Dublin, Belfast, Cork, and other 
places. The Imperial grant, recommended by the Royal Com- 
missioners, is three-fourths of the sum necessary for education and 
maintenance, one-fourth being provided from the local or union 
rates. They stipulate, however, that wherever public money is 
given, Government inspection should be provided. The Com- 
missioners also recommend that it should be compulsory on 
Guardians of the Poor to contribute towards the maintenance of a 
child in a suitable institution, and to establish additional 
institutions where necessary. 

The general recommendations made in the Report for England 
and Wales, as to the keeping of a register of former blind pupils, 
the adoption of the Saxon system of aid, the more liberal treat- 
ment for the aged blind, and special measures for giving the oral 
system a fair trial, are repeated in the case of Ireland. The 
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practical unanimity on the leading points shown by Irish witnesses, 
such as Archbishop Walsh, Sir Patrick Keenan, Dean Dickinson, 
Dr. Maccabe, and others argues well for the hope that the Irish 
Report, which has been drawn up in harmony with their views, 
will meet with general favour as an earnest and practical attempt 
to effect a permanent amelioration in the condition of the classes 
referred to. Indeed, the substantial agreement of all concerned 
in the general inquiry is most gratifying. We have heard much 
in times past of the irreconcilable differences between the various 
schools of thought, whether for the blind or the deaf, but now 
that these points of difference regarding methods of instruction and 
the like are examined and weighed, how trifling do they seem! On 
the grand question whether the education shall be, practically speak- 
ing, compulsory, and whether the State shall assist and provide 
efficient inspection, there is no wavering, and the unanimous 
Report of the Commissioners is the best guarantee for the early 
fulfilment of its recommendations. 


Cuarues E. D. Buack. 


POLITICS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


TxovucH the month of September was the first month of the Par- 
liamentary Recess, and it might therefore have been expected that 
it would be devoted by politicians to leisure, and would conse- 
quently present little of interest for reflection or comment, it 
happens to have been more “full of matter” than any average 
four weeks of an active and excitable Session. The Strike of the 
Dock Labourers has kept public attention on the alert to an even 
exceptional degree, and certain political speeches have been delivered 
during the same period, the significance and importance of which 
it would not be easy to exaggerate. Both the Marquis of Hartington 
and Mr. Chamberlain have uttered weighty words concerning the 
present relation of political Parties to each other, and have coupled 
with their observations on this point indications and foreshadow- 
ings of the establishment, in due course, of a yet closer and more 
formal link between the Conservative Party and the Liberal 
Unionists. Lord Hartington was the first to sound the note on 
this subject, in the admirable speech he delivered in Denton Park 
near Ilkley, to some twenty thousand persons assembled from 
various towns, villages, and hamlets, of the West Riding of York- 
shire. Whathe said on that occasion may be taken as a frank 
record and history of the personal and party results that have 
flowed from the action, at once common yet separate and distinct, 
of the two sections of the Unionist Party. Lord Hartington de- 
clared that experience has shown him not only that their co-opera- 
tion had been carried out in the most loyal manner, but that there 
is no reason whatever why the Liberal Unionists and the Con- 
servative Unionists should not act together, and in perfect accord, 
in all matters of Foreign Policy, and likewise in all matters 
of serious moment appertaining to domestic policy. Personally, 
he said, he had experienced no difficulty, and Mr. Chamberlain, ten 
days later, made a similar confession. Nothing could be more 
gratifying or more striking than to hear Lord Hartington speaking 
of the Imperial Policy of the Conservative Party as one which he 
can thoroughly approve and, in case of necessity, energetically 
second ; and had the noble Marquis, whose candour never deserts 
him, been pleased to say Imperium et Libertas is a motto and a 
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watchword he, too, can readily adopt, he would have expressed 
tersely and pointedly the drift and purport of his remarks. In 
maintaining the Unity of the Realm, in defending the bases of the 
Constitution, in upholding the honour and dignity of the Empire, 
and in seeking to promote the general welfare of the people, Lord 
Hartington avows that he finds himself absolutely at one with Lord 
Salisbury and his followers. That must be regarded as a most 
important, most valuable, and most pregnant statement ; and it has 
been endorsed, in substance, by Mr. Chamberlain. 

Naturally, it is impossible that such views should be held and 
expressed by two politicians of such eminence and authority, with- 
out people at once asking themselves whether the public expression 
of them does not indicate that the Liberal Unionists are at least 
moving towards a closer association with the Conservative Union- 
ists, and whether the complete fusion of the two into one Party 
is not an event likely to occur within a measurable distance of 
time. Upon this question, both Lord Hartington and Mr. Cham- 
berlain still speak tentatively, and with caution. But both of them 
use the phrase, a ‘‘ National Party,” and evidently contemplate the 
possibility of finding themselves official members of it along with 
statesmen who are still called Tories. Tory, says Mr. Chamber- 
lain, he never could consent to be called, and it may be added, and 
indeed he himself perceives, that Conservatives would never con- 
sent to be called Liberals or Radicals. All four designations will 
have to disappear, if a new political Party is to be formed; and 
assuredly no better title for the new Party than the National Party 
has yet been suggested. The term Unionist Party is obviously too 
narrow, and would not usefully survive the successful vindication, 
which we may well hope before very long to see achieved, of the 
indissoluble union of Great Britain and Ireland. No name that 
can be invented will be suitable for all time; since new needs and 
new conflicts arise with the lapse of years. But, as far as it is 
possible to look forward, the National Party would be a descrip- 
tion best responding to the requirements of the case. When the 
name of this Review was under discussion, the name of National 
Review was finally decided on, because it seemed to imply a protest 
against sectarianism, against class privilege and class prejudice, 
against faction, almost against Party itself. To a certain extent, 
no doubt, a National Party is a contradiction in terms; for the 
existence of a Party, we suppose, involves the existence of persons 
outside it, in other words, of another Party. Nevertheless, it 
represents a sound and worthy ideal; aud we trust it is not 
sanguine nor extravagant to hope that, under its influence, the 
worse faults and traditions of Party would receive their death-blow. 
For the rest, it appertains to Lord Hartington, to Mr. Chamber- 
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lain, and to the Liberal Unionists, to say when the moment has, 
in their opinion, arrived for the formation of such a Party. They 
will find Tories and Conservatives ready and eager to co-operate 
with them in its creation and maintenance. 

The Strike of the Dock Labourers has been brought to an end. 
It leaves behind it, however, an exceedingly painful impression for 
all thoughtful people, who, however much they may desire such 
amelioration of the material, moral, and intellectual welfare of the 
wage-earning classes as is to be obtained by an increase of their 
share in the profits of trade or production, cannot but observe with 
anxiety that some of the methods resorted to for the attainment of 
this object, though apparently tolerated by the law, are compatible 
neither with order nor with liberty. We yield to none in the desire 
to see wages rise to the highest possible figure consistent with the 
permanent earning of any wages. But we would rather that this 
extreme limit was not reached, than that it should be attained or 
approached by organized intimidation such as undoubtedly was 
practised, wholesale, during the strike of the Dock labourers. 
Picketing, as there practised, if not illegal, ought to be; and it is 
monstrous for us to be engaged in suppressing the more outrageous 
expedients of boycotting in Ireland, and at the same time for us 
to tolerate the treatment extended by workmen who choose to call 
themselves ‘“‘ unionists” to workmen whom they are pleased to 
designate “ blacklegs.” No doubt it is not easy to allow of combina- 
tion among workmen to raise wages, and to control or curtail it at 
the point at which it becomes a conspiracy to punish people for 
working at wages they deem sufficient. But the problem will have 
to be grappled with, unless we are prepared to allow that Liberty 
is no longer an element in the National programme. 


The voting at the first trial of strength at the French Elections 
on the 22nd of September has disposed, once and for all, of the 
claims of General Boulanger, and has practically secured to the 
Republic an ample majority in the new Chamber, though many 
second ballots will have to be held on the 6th of October. 
Paris has shown itself as changeable, fitful, and hard to please 
as on most other occasions. What the Republican electors of 
the French Capital mean or desire by conferring so many suf- 
frages on General Boulanger and the candidates who are his 
special champions, most persons seem unable to understand. 
But, in truth, the reason is neither obscure nor occult. The 
normal attitude of the average Parisian elector is one of dis- 
satisfaction with whatever happens to exist. The only political, 
social, and religious tradition he has is the tradition of destruc- 
tion. Not knowing exactly what he wants, he necessarily does not 
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want what is already in existence ; and he is willing, indeed eager, 
to go on changing and altering, and trying again, on the chance 
of something occurring of which he may be able to say, “ Yes, that 
is what I want.” At the same time, the Parisianelectors know what 
they do not want; and they assuredly do not want any régime, or 
any form of Government, which protects and buttresses the state 
of society as at present constituted. Monarchy is hateful to them, 
for Monarchy represents superiority, and a superiority in which 
they do not share. An Empire, though not pleasing to them, 
is less displeasing than a Monarchy; for the Emperor would 
necessarily be more or less a parvenu, or the representative of a 
parvenu dynasty, and, therefore, not vitiated by that element of 
Supposed personal or class superiority which they so profoundly 
detest. Moreover, Monarchy signifies and involves the hereditary 
principle; and an hereditary dynasty means that the person at the 
head of affairs is neither chosen by them nor to be dethroned by 
them. An Emperor is a personage they can feel they have them- 
selves nominated, and they can therefore themselves dismiss. For 
this reason, an Empire is much less hateful to them than a Consti- 
tutional Monarchy ; and an Empire represented by an inferior ad- 
venturer like General Boulanger would be essentially a Government 
proceeding from their good pleasure, and to be overturned at their 
good pleasure. The humblest individual would scarcely regard 
General Boulanger as personally and intrinsically his superior, and 
therefore the Parisian electors, whose strongest feeling is individual 
and class jealousy, could very well tolerate a chief of that descrip- 
tion, even with a pinchbeck crown on his head. For precisely the 
same reason the Moderate Republic is distasteful to the Parisian 
electors; for Moderate Republicans have the unfortunate knack of 
giving themselves the air of being superior to Radical Republicans, 
and it cannot be doubted that in their ranks are to be found 
numbers of men of wealth, position, abilities, and character. 
‘** Away with such persons! ” is the intimate thought of the demo- 
cratic electors of Paris. This it is which renders Paris really 
hostile to whatever government exists, and which has caused 
what modicum of success the Boulangist Party has enjoyed. In 
a word, Paris is just as revolutionary as ever, only it employs 
the ballot-box instead of the barricades as its weapon of destruc- 
tion. 

Fortunately, Paris returns only forty-two out of the five hun- 
dred and seventy-six members of which the Chamber of Deputies 
consists, and it is the provinces, not the capital, that decide all 
great political questions when the matter is decided not by bullets 
but by voting-papers. Though most persons seemed indisposed to in- 
dulge in prediction as to the final outcome of the electoral struggle, 
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our readers will perhaps remember that we have always said 
we should be greatly surprised if the Republic were upset, 
or were any more endangered, than it is at present, by the 
new Chamber of Deputies. We expect the new Chamber to 
resemble the old one in most respects, and chiefly in the mixed 
character of its composition. The Republicans (of all sorts) will 
be in a decided majority; but there will be a stormy minority 
of Royalists, Imperialists, and Boulangists. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that the Royalists, the Imperialists, and the Boulangists 
would have to form among them a powerful majority in order to 
upset the existing régime, seeing that the President and the 
Senate are resolutely on the side of the Republic. Thus even a 
majority of that description would not necessarily further the 
ambition of General Boulanger. Since his friends are in so meagre 
a minority, his prospects are poor indeed, for a man cannot go on 
keeping a nation in excitement and uncertainty from the safe but 
obscure refuge of Portland Place. 

The result of the French elections has been awaited with 
interest everywhere, and at Berlin and Rome with some anxiety. 
Could France be reduced to impotence by civil strife, then 
the cares of the German and Italian Governments would be 
sensibly reduced. We do not think, however, they can reasonably 
look for any such good stroke of fortune; and the Government of 
Berlin, it is said, is already meditating a fresh addition to its 
armaments, if the Reichstag can be induced to vote the necessary 
funds, as it doubtless will on good cause being shown, for the 
increased outlay. The Czar has not yet paid his visit to Berlin, 
but is still expected there, and the Cesarewitch has already at- 
tended the military manceuvres in Hanover. A profound distrust 
of the action and intentions of Russia seems to prevail at Vienna, 
and unquestionably this sentiment of suspicion is amply justified 
by the curious condition of affairs in Servia, which is beyond doubt 
fostered by Russian agents with the permission, if not with the 
connivance, of the Cabinet of Saint Petersburg. The Bulgarians 
more than share this uneasy feeling, and are quietly but actively 
arming themselves against all contingencies. At Constantinople, 
likewise, a feeling of uneasiness, almost amounting to fear, exists, 
notwithstanding the practical collapse of the insurrection in 
Crete, and the failure of agitators to make another European 
question out of the savagery of the Kurds in Armenia. Europe is 
still at peace, but assuredly there is no strong feeling of confidence 
in its continuance. 


September 26th. 
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({N.B.—The appearance of a letter in the Natzonal Review in no way implies approval 
of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the Review is reserved 
for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers which have 
been published in the National Review, or for letters upon such other subjects as 
the Editors may think deserving of discussion.] 


Women’s Rights. 


To tae Eprrors or tHe ‘ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

The woman’s suffrage question has evolved such chaos of absurd 
reasoning, both from men and women, that whoever set the avalanche 
going must have many a time ‘‘ repented himself of the work that he 
has created, and wished for a Noah’s ark that would make short work 
of a bad job.” 

My way of cutting the Gordian knot would be to disfranchise every- 
body. This way of doing the thing, however, presents one insuperable 
difficulty. The difficulty is this, that there is no third and more fit 
animal to bestow the suffrage on. 

Though a great champion of the superiority of the nobility of mind 
of woman over man, I dread the advent of woman’s suffrage, owing to 
the uncontrovertible fact that the suffrage will be plentiful but the 
women few. 

As two swallows fail to make a summer, so do a bonnet and a 
chimney-pot, or any masculine hat, fail to make either a man or woman, 
respectively, out of mere bipeds. 

Notwithstanding stating my opinion on the woman’s suffrage question 
and, moreover, that no blood-red Radical is ever liberal enough for me, 
my object in canvassing for the public ear is not to air any fad of mine 
but to call attention to the impartial facts connected with all questions 
of women’s rights. I assume that though the task I have set myself 
is one for a giant mind I am well qualified to perform it, because, 
though I am a woman of advanced ideas, I am no men-hater. 

In favour of the movement to enfranchise women, one may urge, 
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with a certain amount of reason, that the ubiquitous evils that afflict 
communities have certainly not been brought about by women’s suffrage. 
It should also be considered that giving women the right to choose a 
representative does not make them representatives of anybody, there- 
fore there is no abdication on the part of men contemplated at all. 

One favourite plea against feminine suffrage is that it would turn a 
house against itself, that is, that husband and wife would often dispose 
of their votes in behalf of different subjects. A practical example of 
this evil has, however, been offered, where a man was obliged to 
forego a constituency because his wife would have canvassed against 
him ; was this in consequence of the still unborn feminine franchise ? 
That such a proposition should have come from females bears oul my 
statement, that though the suffrage be plentiful the women are few. 
Were it not that readers have a way of assorting matter. I would have 
put this paragraph on the other side of the question. 

Women have the right of electing county councillors ; a great many 
women no doubt contributed to elect the present County Councils. Are 
the County Councils dishonoured bodies because they are tainted with 
woman’s suffrage? Let us, for instance, take Lord Rosebery; has he 
taken to insult or to fail in courtesy towards women because some, 
forsooth, contributed to entrust him with important duties towards the 
community ? Are women incapable of discharging properly the steward- 
ship entrusted to them with their vote ? 

I will give my experience of the responsibility I felt in dealing with 
my vote. To avoid personalities, I will not mention the division in 
which I had the right to vote. Suffice it to say that I had by means of 
circulars, manifestoes, and local acquaintances, great pressure to vote 
for one or other, or rather for every one of the three candidates. 

In dealing with personal requests, I had no difficulty in gauging the 
merits of the candidates ; the most superficial observer could not fail 
to see that the merits of the candidates were viewed from the favourite 
standpoint usually relegated to charity—that is, home. With the circulars 
it was more difficult to deal as every man, according to his own mani- 
festo, was infinitely better than either of the other two. 

I chose one man’s circular, the one that appealed to me more feelingly 
because it advocated temperance and local option at the same; there 
was no faddism here, but right royal common-sense. I wrote tc my 
man, asked him to let me know how he purposed to enforce his 
views or try to disseminate them, as I was anxious to contribute with 
my vote towards any good sound policy. His answer with regard to his 
policy acted like the sound of the bugle towards the walls of the his- 
torical fortress—there was nothing left of it. I made inquiries to find 
any good deeds ever enacted by any or either of the two remaining 
candidates, but failed to hear of any ; whereupon, I did not vote. 
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Now, I ask could any man do more, or give a better account of his 
stewardship? This is only one instance, it is true, but I am loth to 
assume that I am in any way superior to many of my co-electors in the 
County Councils. 

There is another popular error which recites that women are inca- 
pable of an innate sense of justice, that their maternal love blinds them. 
Is every man a Brutus or a Lynch? Another isolated instance, but 
still, I hope, not an exception; I have several sons, any of which I 
would rather see shot before me, any day, than I would see him degrade 
himself so as to be unworthy of the name of a man and a disgrace to 
womanhood, if it be assumed that moral likenesses are transmitted like 
physical ones, which, I maintain, is not invariably the case. 

Now let us approach the crucial point, the almighty sock-darning 
and button application ; how many times a day, and how many days in 
the year, will housewives be called upon to vote for their exalted 
masculine fellow-creatures? I think I have made all my points so 
thoroughly as to make it unnecessary to say anything on the subject of 
why they, women, should not receive the parliamentary franchise ; still 
some people might think me a partisan were I to fail to say—Woe to you 
men should women be enfranchised. For this reason I will temporize, 
Woe to you men, and candidate mashers, if you fail to flirt with enfran- 
chised spinsters ; but why not flirt? Is there no safety in numbers? Is 
men’s superiority in administrative capacity so slight as to require the 
protection of a monopoly? No, certainly not; there are several attri- 
butes in man that without being absolutely superiority, enable him to 
govern better than the average woman can. A man’s feelings, gene- 
rally speaking, are more blunt than a woman’s. The sword of justice 
is blunt. 

There is apparently some incongruity in devising blunt tools for 
performing the finest of works, but there is in them—in the blunt tools 
—the safety that an over-tempered razor lacks. 

The rule that before giving an angry answer you should wait till you 
have deliberately counted up to a hundred illustrates, I think, better 
than anything else, what the quality that makes men better fit to rule is. 
There is, of course, the danger of the greater coolness of man becoming 
frigidity but where is advantage without drawback? We shall some 
day probably find that and the philosopher's stone quietly enjoying 
themselves together in some still unexplored corner of the world. 

As it may be practically impossible for men and women to decide 
absolutely impartially which is the better half of the sex, I would respect- 
fully ask both men and women to study the question of mental differ- 
ence between the sexes in other strata of animated creation. Go to 
the ant, ye sluggard, might now be utilized with the difference; go to 
the bird world, ye men and women, and try and find the difference 
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in intellect betweeen the sexes. Their work is absolutely shared impar- 
tially. In other animals, such as, for instance, deer, the male seems 
to undertake the brunt of fighting, but in any other connection of life 
is there any difference in the mental power of the sexes ? 

With respect to this particular class of animals, some advocates of 
the equality of the sexes may opine that the fighting being done by the 
males simply implies that it generally takes place for reasons which 
are indifferent to the feminine sex, and that they profess to be able 
to be happy with either. 

I will let people have their choice of theory with regard to the lower 
animals ; in the case of women, every man who has had the unspeakable 
benefit of being loved by a true woman will do the sex justice, and 
proclaim that men’s superiority is only in fighting with material force 
because women are weaker physically, just in the same ratio that they 
are more gentle and more sensitive to the misfortune of others than men. 

That women are at present, as a body, unfit to undertake affairs of 
State is unfortunately but too true. That arises, however, from the fact 
that no such work has been contemplated by them. A school for 
governing would no doubt alter present conditions in a few decades of 
years ; and what better school could we provide than the interest in 
public affairs that would be acquired by women when they became 
enfranchised ? . 

In any case, and under any circumstances, the possession of a vote 
cannot possibly affect the relations between the sexes, and it is very 
ill advised to disseminate that in wishing to monopolise or share the 
franchise either one sex or the other has any wish to disparage each 
other. Man certainly is a very underrated animal ; he is able of being 
far superior to what he is, far nobler, far better in every way, and it is 
woman’s fault that he is not all that he should be. All the leaning here 
displayed towards man, however, let it be thoroughly understood, does 
not apply to lower animals with human form, but simply and absolutely 
to the ideal perfect man, with a man’s body, but a true woman’s mind 
and heart. 

If it be asked what is the good of legislating for ideals, my answer 
would be, no legislation will ever moralize mongrels any more than any 
domestic training will prevent a tame tiger relapsing into a savage 
monster at any time. The annihilation of doubtful breed, in some way 
or other, is the only road open to a millennium or Utopia. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
EstHer DeLarorce. 
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Village Ethics, 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe “ Nationat Review.” 

GENTLEMEN, 

If one of the many philanthropic workers for the benefit of the 
East of London were to allow himself a holiday in a distant village, his 
first sensation might be naturally a feeling of relief at having escaped 
to peace from misery. The wide-stretching fields that surround our 
English villages, the flowers, the fresh air, the cricket in the evenings, 
afford a contrast to London sights and sounds that can refresh the 
spirits almost as much as the sensation of waking in a Swiss valley to 
hear the tinkling of the cow-bells and the rush of the glacier-stream. 
And yet, whatever may be the case with the Swiss valleys, the condition 
of even the best of our English villages leaves something to be 
desired. 

It is strange how many of the problems of great cities repeat them- 
selves in these Arcadias upon a smaller scale—the problems of intem- 
perance and overcrowding, of insufficient education and lax morality. 
It is, unfortunately, still possible, even in a village, for a whole family— 
it is even possible for two families—to share one apartment at night; it 
is still probable that the village club meetings must be held in the 
public-house ; it is still likely that in that public-house there will be no 
restraint upon intemperance, and that the staggering drunkard, when 
at last he starts for home, may be even provided with a bottle to help 
him on his way. The statistics of village evils and evil-doers would 
not, indeed, present us with such an appalling amount of figures as that 
which overwhelms anyone who deals with London life, leaving him in 
much the condition of the child who finds that his slate is not big 
enough for his Long Division sum. But if the problems are on a 
smaller scale there is all the more reason for the problems to be 
grasped—although, speaking from experience and not theoretically, it 
is the lesser problems that are most often overlooked. 

I have mentioned four causes of evil that may be found in villages : 
intemperance, overcrowding, insufficient education, and an inadequate 
code of morality. Let us give our attention to these for a few 
moments. ‘ 

To begin with intemperance—that, at any rate, is an evil against 
which most vigorous efforts have been made; and, at this moment, 
temperance societies are plentiful in the land. But although these have 
accomplished a great and noble work, they have too often made use of 
means most intemperate ; and, at any rate, their efforts are not such an 
absolute success as to preclude us from employing other means as well. 
I would then venture to suggest two single remedies—first, that police- 
men should be encouraged to pay more frequent visits to village public- 
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houses, and more attention to those ‘“‘ drunk on the premises”; and, 
secondly, that every village should have a club and reading-room that is 
entirely distinct from the public-house, ‘* My husband has to go to the 
public-house to pay his club-money,” a young wife said to me; “and 
when he is there he must do as other men do; he cannot leave at 
once.” Whether he can or cannot may bea matter of dispute, but, 
at any rate, it is obvious that he must be under a temptation to remain. 

Leaving, then, this great question, on which so many words have been 
said, let us turn to the subject of overcrowded houses—too frequent 
even in villages—although, perhaps, the cottage bed-room does not 
attain to the ideal of a family in each corner and one in the middle of 
the room. Without achieving that absolute economy of space, the 
cottage bed-room is wont to be full enough, so full that an uneasy feeling 
awakes sometimes in the breasts of the poor themselves. One mother 
will tell you that as her boy gets older she finds him “in the way” ; 
another, that she is glad to have her daughter brought up away from 
home, because “she has only one bed-room, and all the rest are boys.” 
But these anxious mothers are in the minority; the greater number 
are content to accept cheerfully such accommodation for themselves 
and their families as they can afford. And that accommodation is 
limited. 

It would not be so limited if it were not for another evil, of which, 
in spite of political economy, we are all too much accustomed to fight 
shy—the evil of over-population. In vain did John Stuart Mill coura- 
geously declare that excess in children was as much to be blamed as 
excess in anything else. The subject remains one which we dare not 
look in the face. And yet, until we have discovered some solution for 
that difficulty, until the question has been carefully and bravely con- 
sidered by artisans, by labourers, by clergymen, by ladies, as well as by 
political economists, it seems almost in vain to expect universal im- 
provement either in our towns or our villages. But on this difficult 
and dangerous question we have no time to dwell. 

Let us turn to the subject of the education of the poor, which may be 
considered one of the topics of the day, and remark first that those wuo 
are thankful for the benefits conferred by Board schools do not always 
remember how early that education ends. At twelve or fourteen the 
village boy becomes a man, and goes out to work and earn wages in 
the company of men, to free himself rapidly from parental authority, 
and to forget as quickly as possible his spelling and arithmetic. 
Through all the years of his School Board education his parents have 
urged him to this period, and he has himself looked forward to it, and 
as soon as the strain of wage-earning work begins there will not be 
much left of him for lesson books. I once asked a boy, who had been a 
distinguished scholar, and who had been kept at school longer than is 
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possible for most village boys, to tell me anything he liked out of any 
book he had ever read. He could give no answer, except such as was 
contained in the statement, ‘‘ I never read. I do not care for reading.” 
The words were true of many other village boys besides himself. The 
Board schools, at best, can supply only a foundation, and, for the most 
part, a foundation that is not built upon. 

Whilst then the desire for secular education is not great, and the 
means for satisfying it where it exists not often to be found—for 
villages do not often boast of night schools—how fares the religious 
instruction of the young? Of late there has been much and vigorous 
comparing of the religious ignorance of the children of rich parents 
with the knowledge displayed by those of the poor, and it is possible 
that the comparison is just. The villages certainly can boast of their 
Sunday schools, conducted more unmethodically, it may be, than those 
of London, but at the same time with less noise, less crowding, less 
confusion, under more favourable conditions, in many repects, and, on 
the whole, with more chance of success. So far so good. But the 
education of the Sunday school ends almost as soon as that of the 
Board school. What succeeds it? The village lads, turned out to 
work so early, and under little authority when they are not at work, 
are too often left without religious instruction to forget their Bible as 
they have forgotten their lesson books. In spite of the societies which 
are spreading through the land, Bible classes for young women are not 
universal in villages, and for young men still more rare. At the most 
susceptible, most dangerous age, these young creatures are often left to 
guide themselves ; the result is what may be expected. For to come to 
the last, most painful problem, the standard of morality in villages is low ; 
it is not high enough to ensure purity of life. Every cause of evil of 
which I have been speaking already tends towards this, the greatest 
evil of all, and tends towards it inevitably--the temptations to in- 
temperance, the over-crowded bed-rooms, the want of secular, the want 
of religious knowledge, the grinding, daily toil, and the consequent 
reaction towards forbidden pleasures. This matter should be dealt 
with directly, and it is not; even those who preach and teach are 
afraid to speak of it, and, meanwhile, the pernicious principle that 
marriage sanctifies all that occurs before it exists as a cause of ruin in 
village life. Only experience can make us aware of the laxity of moral 
feeling that is to be found amongst those who claim to be respectable, 
but anyone who, as a village worker, has been compelled to look below 
the surface must be able to relate some startling instances. And this 
matter is closely connected with the last we have considered—the base 
of religion is morality. 

To conclude. The cry for more instruction, better knowledge, more 
means of pure amusement, continues to rise from villages as from 
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cities, and those who have the welfare of humanity at heart should not 
look with scorn on the wants of village life. Whatever can be done in 
the way of clubs and libraries, of night schools and White Cross 
Armies, of meetings, and Bible classes, of cricket and football matches, 
should be sedulously encouraged; we know that it is in the empty 
house that the evil spirit enters. The lives of our rural, working 
population are so full of work, so patient, often so noble, that they 
demand some efforts from those who possess more time and means, and 
no such effort can be counted as thrown away on the most rough, 
secluded hamlet, by anyone who claims to be a member of that most 
inclusive of kingdoms—the Kingdom of Christ. 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
M. A. Curtors. 


The Preservation, Protection, and Cultivation of Fluvial Fishes. 


To rae Eprrors or tHe “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

Anglers are numerous, but fish are few, and as the former 
numerically develop the latter decrease. Such is the prospect of the 
rising generation of Walionians. It is difficult to realise the great 
contrast existing between the present state of our two “‘ home” rivers— 
the Thames and Lea—with that of fifty years ago, when steam launches 
conspired not to destroy the ova and alevins, and the water was un- 
sullied with noxious substances. What blissful days must have then 
been spent by the metropolitan sportsman, who could at all times 
follow the bent of his inclination, or rather hook, without proceeding 
outside the urban limits. With the downfall of his reputation as a 
fishing river, Father Thames has only by a short period preceded his 
children who have one by one become victims to the destructive forces 
of civilization. Where are the fish that once dwelt unharassed in its 
immense stretch of water, calling forth sonnets in a rhapsody of words 
from rejoicing piscatorials? Where are the salmon that at one time 
found spawning accommodation and suitable homes for their offspring ? 
Where are the shad whose presence in the Thames gave the name of 
Shadwell to an East-end district? Alas, they have all been swept 
away by the devastating plague, and a once famous fishing river lies 
well-nigh ruined. It is difficult to realise the actual amount of destruc- 
tion wrought; all we know is that it has proved to be tremendous. 
Some of the fish escaped to more congenial locations, some made homes 
for themselves in unmolested parts, but it is certain that thousands 
perished. Fish life has been sapped to an incalculable extent. The 
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spawning beds of Salmonide have, one by one, been destroyed by pollu- 
tions, both liquid and solid, whose noxious substances o’ermantled 
them, rendering them unfit for the purpose they had previously been 
used; the myriads of ova attached to weeds and roots have been 
destroyed by the steam launch, and year by year, as the efforts of the 
parent fish to reproduce their young were repulsed by unnatural oppo- 
sing forces, a great decay set in. But with this decay there has been 
no falling off in the numerical strength. of anglers. The fish that 
are left to us are more crafty and educated than of yore; but, if 
this is the case with the fish how much more is it so with the angler. 
Therefore, the contest is equal; and finny forms have now to contend 
with a crafty, intelligent foe who knows more about their life, history, 
and habits than ever, and, what is more, employs such subtle instru- 
ments in catching them that, artful as they are, they fall victims to 
his deceptions. The advanced stage of education to which the 
modern Waltonian has progressed has been brought about chiefly by 
the piscatorial press, and by the interchange of views obtained through 
the medium of angling clubs. Thus the conflict between the genus 
homo and his finny prey has grown to be fierce, and seems to be intensi- 
fied by the very paucity of fish, for did they respond to the anglers call 
at all times the love of fishing would not be nearly so intense. Thus it 
comes to pass that with the decadence in our rivers all classes of anglers 
have greatly increased in numbers, and the very difficulty in the way of 
making captures fires them with fresh zeal and renewed energy. The 
scientific interest that is now taken in fishing is far greater than ever it 
was; and many an angler is an ardent ichthyological student, who, by 
closely investigating the natural history of his prey and. the conditions 
under which they live, is able to cope with the most intelligent amongst 
them, and is now a match for many forms that hitherto defied man by 
their dexterous mancuvres. 

Seeing, then, that the followers of the rod are yearly gaining in 
numbers, skill, and knowledge, it behoves them to take thought for the 
morrow, and scan the horizon of the future so as to realise their 
position. The outcry at present made against the lack of sport in river 
and stream is too persistent and clamorous to be unheeded, especially 
as just cause is found for it. But the question is how can the evil be 
remedied ? How can our waters be enriched in order that sportsmen 
may enjoy their pastime? The answer is, by preservation, protection, 
and cultivation, and to bring this about increased co-operation is needed. 
The co-operation that exists among anglers requires to be strengthened, 
and a greater sense of responsibility instilled into those persons acting 
in the interest of public waters. Co-operation among anglers can avail 
much ; and it is gratifying to note that it exists, in a more or less 
degree, but it must be carried further with a view to acquiring protec- 
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tion, preservation, and a system of artificial culture. If each angling 
society practised this in its own interest, a vast improvement would 
become manifest ; but how much greater might be the results if every 
such organization acted in concert in order to benefit each other. 
Happily, there are several angling societies who not only protect and 
preserve their waters, but also cultivate them ; and it is shown that 
they derive much advantage from the adoption of this spirited course, 
notwithstanding that their labours in this direction are of a somewhat 
recent date. 

Now, the stocking of waters can be performed in two ways: either by 
importing fish from outside sources or by cultivating them artificially 
by the employment of a piscicultural system. The former method is 
very easily accomplished by purchasing such forms as may be required 
of fish culturists ; the latter method is more laborious, and requires for 
its adoption proper appliances and apparatus for obtaining ova from fish, 
fertilizing them with the milt of the male, hatching the ova artificially, 
and for rearing the young fish till they attain a suitable growth for 
transference to lakes and open waters. Unless experience is brought 
to bear upon the latter method it is far better not to attempt its prose- 
cution but to rely upon other sources. 

The transference of live fish, both salmon, trout, and coarse fish, has 
now become such an ordinary business that it can be accomplished 
without the loss of a single fish ; therefore, the stocking of waters can 
be easily effected by purchasing such fish as may be needed. 

Until greater activity is exhibited by anglers and fishery boards in 
protecting, preserving, and cultivating fish, the present paucity of sport 
will prevail. By artificial causes was the population of our fresh waters 
lessened, and by artificial means it must be increased. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
W. Aveust Carter. 
Secretary of the Midland Counties Fish 


Wood Vale, Culture Establishment. 
Lordship Lane, 8.E. 


Currency Reform. 


Correspondence in “National Review,” No. 79, Sept. 1889. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


Of course I accept Mr. Wilson’s apology appearing in your issue 
referred to above. I do so although it is a somewhat tardy apology (my 
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letter, now referred to, I see was dated 6th May). Mr. Wilson acknow- 
ledges that he imputed to me an absurd principle, and the principle was 
absurd enough. And I must remark that the apology, worded politely, 
is not an explanation. 

Mr. Wilson, in the second paragraph of his letter, refers to me again, 
and I fail to see why he does so. And near the conclusion of a lengthy 
P.S. he again takes to task the Old Banker. 

But n’importe. Let us see what is the bearing of Mr. Wilson’s illus- 
trations and statistics, both of which appear to be elaborate, and 
showing much research, to a degree I frankly own I could not equal or 
approach to. The somewhat pithy aphorism, ‘“‘ a man was not made to 
effect large dividends, &c.,” seems to fall short of its aim to reach the 
bull’s-eye, and it does not forward the elucidation of the currency 
puzzle. 

Banks are entitled to earn a good dividend, when business is conducted 
on fair principles. Otherwise the public would not have the benefit of 
good banking. There have been, and still exist, legislative provisions 
encouraging and perpetuating monopoly. These laws should speedily 
be put an end to, for the monopoly enjoyed by certain banks, although 
not yet made a remit to a Royal Commission, is a most important part 
of Currency Reform. 

Mr. Wilson’s illustrations of French finance and United States Cur- 
rency is now capped by his taking the Argentine Republic as an example 
or lesson for us. Like French finance and American kaleidoscopic 
currency, the fact of Argentine bank notes being at a discount of 78 
per cent., equally with the two other great nations, puts the large South 


. American system out of the running. 


Mr. Wilson’s comprehensive P.S. alludes to Mr. Gladstone and his 
sayings. Mr. Gladstone is doubtless a remarkable man; he has genius, 
learning, and industry, and he will keep a place in the history of his 
country. But notwithstanding that the ex-premier has still a large 
following, there is an influential and enlightened mass of British states- 
men and men of all ranks who regard Mr. Gladstone’s opinions as 
warped, and consider his utterances as only serving to make the worse 
appear the better reason. 

As regards finance in its present aspect he is somewhat reticent, as 
unquestionably he chooses to be with regard to all the great political 
questions of the day. His speeches and articles in Magazines, his 
replies to addresses, oral or written, remind one of the saying that 
language was given to man in order to conceal his thoughts. 

I hope the Currency Question will soon come to be handled by a 
statesman who will take it up fearlessly, without prejudice, and without 
regard to party feelings or aims, which ought never to enter into the 
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consideration and settlement of what may well be termed a vexed 
question. 
I remain, Gentlemen, 
Your faithful Servant, 


Edinburgh, Tse Otp Banker. 


8rd September 1889. 


P.S.—I also crave a P.S., only to say that I had not intended, at 
present, to write more on the Currency Reform question. I have stated 
fully my opinion, whatever that opinion may be worth. I selected what 
I thought fair and suitable illustrations, in addition to which I could 
still bring forward others ; but I felt indisposed to go on with a question 
in which so many were at sixes and sevens, and where the mirage has 
gone on increasing to a degree ; whereas the subject is a common sense 
one, and should not be enveloped in such mystery at all. But if I see 
that any experience of mine is likely to be of service, I shall not grudge 
again to take up my pen. 


Currency. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe ‘“ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

I beg to thank ‘‘ The Old Banker” for his kindly notice of my 
letter in the Review in the previous month, and if the duke and I leave 
the general question of the currency very much where it was, and do 
not do much to help to unravel the matter, I shall be glad to do a 
little more to try to unravel it. , 

Most people have some particular speciality in which they excel their 
neighbours, and this speciality very often causes them to have some 
particular article to dispose of in the way of exchange or of sale. 

Suppose someone’s speciality happens to be making shoes ; then this 
person may have shoes to dispose of. Again, this person may often be 
wishing to procure certain specialities which other persons may have to 
dispose of, say such as articles of clothing other than shoes, or, it may 
be, certain articles of food, &e. Now it would be rather inconvenient 
for the shoemaker to have to take his shoes to be exchanged for a coat, 
or for certain articles of food. If these person could only find out an 
article that was of great and well-known value, which value lay in little 
room, would keep without deteriorating, and was easily divided into small 
portions without loss of value, then these specialists might very well sell 
or exchange their certain specialities for this article having the pro- 
perties I have mentioned, though they did not want the article itself, 
but because they knew that they could at any time exchange this 
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article for the particular articles that they wanted. Such an article is 
money. Cattle and sheep have sometimes been used as money; but 
they are not always convenient money. For one thing, they are so 
changeable in value. For another matter, they are sometimes difficult 
to keep. Again, they are not always suitable for dividing into small 
portions. Nails have been used in Scotland as money, and salt is now 
used in Abyssinia as such, but such articles are only fit for small values. 
In the articles gold and silver, we have two articles well adapted for 
money. With them great value lies in small compass. Their value is 
well known. And the stock of each in the world is so great that they 
are not liable to great fluctuations in value. Again, they are easily 
divided without damage, and they are not difficult to store. 

Having found out the nature, properties, and values of gold and 
silver, the shoemaker may now safely exchange his shoes not just for 
the article that he wants, but he may exchange them for gold or for 
silver, though he may not want those articles himself, but simply 
because he knows that for these articles there is always a demand, and 
having them he can always exchange them for the articles that he may 
happen to want, and he finds the using of these articles as money a 
very great convenience. Still the shoemaker labours under one diffi- 
culty. Pure gold is not much seen. It is generally alloyed, and there 
are many degrees in the fineness of what passes for gold. When the 
shoemaker is offered a lump of gold for his shoes, he naturally wants to 
know the fineness and the weight of the article. Perhaps, in many 
cases he might have a difficulty in telling whether or not it was only 
an imitation of gold. In order to escape this difficulty, Governments 
very often open a mint, where gold or silver may be taken, when the 
officers of the place assay the metal taken to them, and alloy or purify, 
as it may need, weigh it into small portions, and stamp those portions 
with a stamp ; so that if you get one of these portions you may under- 
stand at once, without any trouble, the weight and fineness of that 
portion or lump of metal. This is coin. In the English Mint they 
take 40 lbs. troy of standard gold (which is 22 carats fine, consisting of 
22 carats gold and two carats of copper alloy), and coin that weight of 
gold into 1,869 sovereigns; so that the sovereign consists of a little 
over 123 grains of standard gold. The mint coins it gratuitously. 
Neither ;the Government nor the mint fix any value on the sovereign. 
Some say that gold is £3 17s. 103d. per oz. If you will divide 
40 lbs. of gold, or 480 ozs., you will find that if the 40 lbs. makes 1,869 
sovereigns, then an ounce of gold will make £3 17s. 103d., or more 


correctly £3422; but to say that that is the price of gold is like saying 
that the price of a quarter of wheat is eight bushels of the grain. The 
quarter will divide into eight bushels, but it is not correct to say that 
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that is the price of it. When you give a price of an article it must be 
in something that is not the article itself, as, for instance, the price of 
a sovereign has been 10 rupees. Now it will be nearly 15 rupees. Or 
the price of an ounce of gold would be once nearly 89 rupees. Now it 
is not much short of 68 rupees. Our Government gives free and 
gratuitous coinage of gold, but does not give free coinage of silver, but 
are now making a profit of about 80 per cent. on the silver tokens; 
hence they are not good money, and are legal tender to only the amount 
of £2. The shilling is a token for a little over 6 grains of gold, and 
the penny for a little over half a grain. Hence a child who buys a 
pennyworth of toffee is selling gold for toffee. 

In India the Mint coins all silver brought to it, but charges 2 per 
cent. for the operation. Coining does not entirely do away with weigh- 
ing. Coin is apt to wear. If a sovereign is worn two grains light, it 
is no longer of full value. I believe many of them are so much light, 
and many sovereigns in circulation are not legal tender; and when 
sovereigns have been taken to the Bank of England they have often 
weighed them, and deducted something for light weight. 

After what I have said, perhaps you may understand that when a 
shoemaker exchanges a pair of shoes for say a sovereign, or 123 grains 
of gold, it is simply exchanging one commodity for another. Now such 
a thing might take place as that one or more of the commodities 
exchanged might alter in value, as, for instance, leather or labour 
might change in value, or gold itself might change in value. Supposing 
the shoes were offered to me for 15s., or say 92 grains of gold, then I 
might judge either that shoes were cheaper, or else that gold was 
dearer ; and it might be my business to try to find out which was the 
case. If I found that I could still get the same amount of rupees, 
wheat, butter, clothing for my shoes that I used to get, then I should 
be very apt to judge that it was the gold that was dearer. Something 
similar to this is the case in the world in general at present. We find 
that shoes, tailors’ goods, food, silver, rupees, &c., exchange for very 
similar values of themselves to what they have for a long time done ; 
but if you exchange almost any article for gold, you will not get so 
much gold for it as you used to get. Some of the most likely persons 
for understanding this matter have come to the conclusion that gold is 
dearer than it was. 

Perhaps I may be asked, ‘‘ How does it happen that an article so 
stable in value as gold has so increased in value?” I think I can show 
a very natural reason why. The stock of gold in the world is estimated 
at £1,600,000,000, and of this stock it is supposed that about one-half 
is in coin. The reason why gold is so stable in value is because when 
the annual demands are taken for arts, and other purposes, the addition 
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or the diminution of the stock is so little that it is very ineffectual 
to affect the market value of that stock. But operations of, perhaps, 
an unprecedented nature have lately been taking place in the finan- 
cial world. Whole countries where silver has formerly either been 
the measure of value, or else in conjunction with gold at a fixed ratio, 
153 to 1, have now adopted gold as the measure of value, and now only 
coin silver as token money. (Germany having changed from a silver 
standard to a gold one, and France and America having both given up 
the free coinage of silver, besides what smaller States have done). 
These operations have caused a demand, it is supposed, to the amount 
of £200,000,000. This demand operating on a stock of only 
£1,600,000,000, and of this stock only part of it in the market (as much 
of it, in the way of plate, &., lies quietly by, and from generation to 
generation is, perhaps, not brought into the market); I say this demand 
for the article might very naturally cause a rise in the value of the 
commodity. 

Now let us consider ‘‘ What effect will a rise in the value of a com- 
modity have in the world, if that commodity is commonly used as a 
measure of value?” The effect will be that, when you exchange this 
commodity for any other commodity that you want, you will give less 
of this commodity that is appreciated and is used as a measure of value 
than you otherwise would give for the article you are exchanging it for. 
As, for instance, suppose I want wheat. Wheat has formerly been valued 
on an average at about equal in value to about one quarter of wheat 
for 800 grains of gold. This amount of gold would, if coined, make 
nearly 50s. But now, when gold is estimated to be about 80 per cent. 
dearer than it was, you will not give much more than 200 grains of gold 
per quarter for it, and that means, let us say, only about 34s. per 
quarter. 

In England all farmers are gold dealers. When they take their pro- 
duce to market, they take it to be exchanged for gold. The farmer has 
generally contracted to pay certain amounts of gold for rent, &., 
besides certain other expenses of gold to be met. If when the farmer 
goes to market he finds gold is so dear that he cannot get as much as 
he used to expect, say by 80 per cent., then he feels himself in 


difficulties. How many thousands of farmers have been in such a 
case. 


The case is perhaps fully worse with the landowner, who is encum- 
bered, and has a fixed amount of gold to pay, and finds that gold so 
much dearer than it was. 

This has been one of the greatest causes of Irish discontent, and I 
think there is no chance of a satisfactory solution of the Irish question 
while gold remains so dear. (The Home Rulers feel that there is some- 
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thing wrong, but I believe few of them understand this great cause of 
evil.) If the Irish tenant buys his holding, he cannot afford to give the 
owner a satisfactory amount of gold for it while the gold keeps as 
dear. 

I am not prepared to say that we should adopt bi-metallism at once, 
with a ratio of 153 to 1, but I do think that the public should have the 
opportunity of using silver as a measure of value when they choose to 
do so; and this, I believe, is one of the most important political 
questions of the day. 

I am, respectfully, 
95, Barton Terrace, R. T. Repmayne. 
Preston. 


Mr. Davitt on the University Scheme. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

Will you allow me to make a few remarks on Mr. Davitt’s article 
on this subject in the Pall Mall Gazette? He begins by reminding the 
world that the main plank of the Home Rule scheme was the principle 
that the Westminster Parliament is quite incapable of proper legisla- 
tion for Ireland. This principle, he says, is given up if his party 
accepts England’s creation of a new University. He prefers to leave it 
for a Home Rule Parliament on College Green. This is strange, as one 


would have expected that he would prefer getting the million out of the - 


Saxon pocket before the partnership is dissolved. 

But he does not seem to want the University, no matter from what 
pocket it comes. He says it is not a measure to confer material benefit 
upon the country, but one ‘ which is a concession to the Rescript policy 
of Rome and the reactionary attitude of two or three members of the 
Irish hierarchy; and in which measure the mass of the people of 
Ireland, Catholic though they may be, have not the remotest possible 
interest at the present time.” 

Mr. Davitt speaks of a bargain. ‘ We are again bargaining with two 
English parties as to which will peddle us the most concessions for our 
votes.” Again: ‘“‘ A mess of Catholic University pottage.” ‘‘ We are 
asked,” he says, “‘ to carry on our peddling policy with the Tories under 
the more potent auspices of the Sacred College of Propaganda.” This 
matter, he says, can wait. ‘“ What urgent necessity for an endowed 
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Catholic University at the present time?” ‘‘ Granted that there is not 
an equality of rival Universities, the injustice which this entails upon 
Catholic students is infinitesimal.” This is most true; all is open in 
Trinity and the Queen’s Colleges. Give them time, and every position 
may be in the hands of Romanists or Dissenters. 

‘It may also,” he says, ‘‘ occur to the people of Ireland—the masses 
who have no hope of a University training—that the whole question is 
more denominational than Irish, more a matter for Catholic classes than 
for those who ‘ toil and spin.’” Assuming that an endowed Catholic 
University would work mainly in its secular training on similar lines to 
existent institutions, Protestant as well as Catholic, where would any 
material interest of the country be benefited by such a University 
just now? He sneers at the professional minds, for whose education 
Universities and Colleges are endowed ‘‘ out of the earnings of the pro- 
ducers of all wealth.” He says that if the Balfourian policy continues 
for many years, it will leave Ireland without a population upon which 
the students of Catholic or Protestant Universities can hope, in after 
life, to subsist. He complains that our primary schools cultivate the 
minds of the people instead of their hands, and that, when educated, 
they are obliged to seek employment in the Colonies. But this is not 
the fault of the national system. Parents will have it so. They 
send their boys to be fitted for situations, and for that alone. When 
it was tried to teach the boys agriculture in the master’s garden, 
parents complained that he was using them to work for himself. 
They had digging enough at home. What they wanted was something 
else. 

If Mr. Davitt succeeds in stopping the Education Scheme at West- 
minster, we may be satisfied. If it waits for Home Rule we shall have 
breathing time to look about us. I think that The Daily News and 
Mr. Davitt between them will swamp the whole concern. 

But now let me turn from Mr. Davitt to the plan which he opposes. 
Mr. Balfour says, Rome clamours for it, so, right or wrong, Rome must 
have it. Queer logic! Does she not also clamour for Home Rule ? 
Does she not boycott loyalty and “‘ God save the Queen”? Is her will 
to be law in everything? Let it be said so at once; and then we shall 
know where we start. Trinity College, Dublin, and the Queen’s Col- 
leges being open to all, as all inferior stages of education are, what 
more is wanted ; and who wants it? Suppose the Papal University of 
Residence were founded, who would resort to it? I do not ask what 
the Bishops would do with the million—perhaps they would build, or 
buy, suitable buildings; perhaps not. Certainly they would lay it all 
out to their own satisfaction. But who, I ask, would live in their 
University ? The lower orders get all they want through the National 
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schools, the intermediate, and the competitive examinations ; all they 
want is places in the Civil Service, the Police, the Post Office, &c. 
They are off their parents’ hands, and that is all the parents think of. 
As we move up in the scale of society, we come to those whose aim is 
to be solicitors, doctors, surgeons, or to gain high mercantile positions. 
Would such reside? Certainly not! Solicitors are bound to masters, 
and medical men attend the Romish Surgical School in St. Cecilia 
Street. Of course, if there were to be sizarships, scholarships, ex- 
hibitions, &c., valuable enough to eclipse what undenominational col- 
leges offer, some might be thus gained; but the number would be very 
small. There is a freedom and a prestige about Trinity, with its 300 
years’ antiquity, which must have a charm for young men, whatever 
their mothers may think of the college into which priests would try to 
force the youth. 

We are surrounded with difficulties of an American stamp. But still 
our youth are being brought up to think for themselves; the old 
fetters are falling from their minds. This must dispel the clouds of 
priestly darkness. Let Mr. Balfour hold his hand. Let him not give 
the Bishops a million to build a Bastille, in which to incarcerate our 
Romish youth ; such of them as they can coax into it. If Mr. Balfour 
will let things alone, the Romish youth will grow up to think for them- 
selves, and gradually the scales will fall from their eyes, like manacles 
from their limbs. Is the atmosphere of Maynooth suitable for freedom ? 
What kind of characters does it turn out? Every platform and eviction 
meeting tells us this. The Papal University would only produce a re- 
petition of the same stamp. Is England to endow a prison-house in 
which the sons of our tradesmen and farmers, if caught, would be 
forced into an imitation of Maynooth men? At present young Ireland 
has all it needs to help it to rise to every position of wealth and honour. 
The Bishops and Priests want an institution in which the laity may be 
made bigoted, narrow-minded Jesuits of. England should not do us 
this harm merely because the Bishops say that they must have it, and 
that they will never cease clamouring till they get it. Let them 
clamour away! They would clamour for something else if they got 
this. But even if they ceased clamouring, the agitators and Americans 
would go on as strong as ever. Neither Pope, Bishops, nor Priests can 
stop the tide of rebellion. They can throw themselves in its way, and 
perish ; or they may go with it, as in the French Revolution. But this 
is the only alternative. Mr. Balfour may intensify the mischief, but he 
can do nothing to stop it—that is, nothing but show a firm hand and 
the power of saying No! 

In speaking of possible residents, I have left out the nobility and 
gentry of the Roman faith—the Kenmares, Fingals, Westmeaths, the 
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Mores, O’Ferralls, and the Deasies—would their youth enter such a 
menagerie of bog-trotters ? Such people would as soon send their sons 
to Clongrove, or even to the poor school. But I have said enough. If 
England will throw a million into the Papal treasury, no one can hinder 
her. But let her expect no return, except further insult and ingrati- 
tude. She wants, they say, to buy them off from Home Rule, but that 
they despise the attempt; they will remain just as they are, or worse. 
England acts with her eyes open, and can blame only herself for what 
will follow. 


I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
CuarLes CarosTHWaIrTE, 


Canon and V.-G. of Kildare. 


“Are our Boys affected by Doctrine?" 


To tae Eprrors or tue “‘ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


Your correspondent ‘‘L. J. Pope,” in your last issue, certainly 
hits the author of the article, ‘‘ The Religion of Our Boys,” very hard 
with respect to the somewhat hazy notions he appears to have con- 
cerning what constitutes ‘‘ doctrine”; but I cannot go with him when 
he goes on to say that “if a boy could be taught that the ever-blessed 
Mother of God is an all-powerful advocate with her Son, and is always 
on the look-out to help him in his troubles, this teaching might be of 
lasting effect.” 

The italics are mine. One might prove, on most certain warrant of 
Holy Writ, the doctrine of the procession of the ever-blessed Paraclete, 
but on what ground, or on what basis of truth and fact, such a doctrine 
as that which “L. J. Pope” recommends could be taught a boy, passes 
my comprehension. To my mind, to place any mere human being, 
dead or living, as a sort of spiritual propinquaculum between the soul, 
whether of adult or child, and the Saviour, is to be guilty of dis- 
honouring our Lord. Why teach children (for this, in reality, is what 
you would be doing) that the Christ who, when here upon earth, was so 
gentle and loving to the little ones is now so changed and altered that 
He must first be propitiated before He will deign to listen to their 
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prayers? Why not, on the contrary, point them direct to the Friend 
of little children and of all mankind? Have we any right to turn 
away the ears of the young from the truth and turn them unto myths, 
because they will be “impressed”? No doubt they will be; but then 
so they would equally be with some thrilling ghost story, or one of 
Mr. Rider Haggard’s wonderful and romantic tales ! 


I am, Gentlemen, 
Faithfully yours, 


OnE wHO HAS TAUGHT Boys. 
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